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BETWEEN ISSUES 


The Labor Committee to Release Imprisoned Trade Union- 
ists and Democratic Socialists has petitioned the United 
Nations General Assembly to work for the release of 322 
identifiable Hungarian workers imprisoned by the Kadar 
regime since the 1956 revolt. 

The Labor Committee comprises more than 500 trade- 
union and democratic Socialist leaders from 70 countries, in- 
cluding Austrian President Adolf Scharf, Andre Philip and 
Christian Pineau of France, Herbert Morrison of England, 
Giulio Pastore and Giuseppe Saragat of Italy, Evert Ver- 
meer of Holland, Haakon Lie of Norway, and James Carey, 
David McDonald, A. Philip Randolph and Norman Thomas 
of the United States. S. M. Levitas, Executive Editor of THE 
New LEAaper, is Secretary of the Committee, which was or- 
ganized in 1956. 

In petitioning the General Assembly, the Labor Com- 
mittee submitted a list, compiled exclusively from official 
Hungarian newspapers and radio broadcasts, of 134 workers 
sentenced to prison and 188 workers whose arrests have 
been announced but who have not yet been brought to trial. 
The Committee urged UN delegates “to do everything in 
your power to obtain the release of these imprisoned mem- 
bers of the Hungarian working class.” Specifically, it sug- 
gested that Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold be author- 
ized by the Assembly to: 

“1. Discuss the fate of the Hungarian prisoners with 
responsible authorities in Budapest and Moscow and obtain 








a complete official accounting of the charges against these 
workers and the legal proceedings against them, as well as 
their present place of confinement. And, should such dis. 
cussions prove fruitful, 

“2. Arrange for an impartial committee designated by 
the General Assembly to meet with the Hungarian author 
ties to negotiate for the release.of as many as possible of 
the imprisoned workers, and—if they so desire—for their 
emigration, together with their families, to other Jands, 

“3. Report on the outcome of his efforts at the next 
session of the General Assembly.” 

In a letter to Labor Committee members, Levitas noted 
that Hungary’s revolutionary Premier, Imre Nagy, “was 
forgotten in the free world” between his arrest in November 
1956 and his execution last June. Levitas urged that Nagy’s 
memory be honored “by trying to preserve the lives of the 
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equally brave men and women who one day may serve the} the of 
best interests of a free Hungary.” in Ch 
Among those whose names are on the prisoners’ list sub- } Uni 
mitted by the Labor Committee are Sandor Racz and Sandor} Unite 
Bali, Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Budapest Cen-| and tl 
tral Workers’ Council. They were arrested by the Kadar} fact t 
regime on December 13, 1956 and have not been heard from} Hayin 
since. The 320 other prisoners include miners, mechanics, ass 
bricklayers, metal workers, turners, electricians, streetcar h 
conductors, machinists, shoemakers and many other skilled} "¢ = 
and unskilled workers. tactic 
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By John Scott 


' THE CASE FOR 
: Two CHINAS 


Chinese Communist pressure on offshore islands may be round-about way of opening 


| negotiations with the West on bigger Far East issues 


HE THUNDER of Communist guns shelling Quemoy 
7. the clamor from many sides for a “solution” of 
the offshore-islands issue, have obscured the basic factors 
in China’s relations with the rest of Asia and with the 
United States. That our tactical position is over-extended, 
and that the Chinese Nationalists are trying to use this 
fact to obtain attention and support, few would question. 
Having recently returned from an extensive survey of 
East and Southeast Asia, I would like to deal briefly with 
the strategic and historical background of our awkward 
tactical position, in the hope that such observations may 
suggest a solution to our problem. 

China has dominated the Orient for nearly 2,500 
| years. Chinese pressures on Korea and Japan began 
| before written history. In the second century B.c., the 
Chinese began to push southward. In 111 B.c., they took 
what is now North Vietnam and administered it till the 
French came in the 19th century. By the first century 
A.D., the Chinese were trading, collecting tributes and 
exercising suzerainty over most of Southeast Asia’s 
Golden Peninsula and much of what is today Indonesia. 
At its zenith, Chinese suzerainty extended from 
Kamchatka to Madagascar, from New Guinea way into 
Europe. Most East Asians spent much of their energy 
for twenty centuries absorbing, resisting, or resenting 
Chinese pressures. 





Then came the Europeans. Why they came when they 
did is hard to determine. Perhaps it was the coincidence 
of Chinese weakness, after the fall of the Ming Dynasty, 
with the development of more or less modern weapons 
in Europe. In any event, they came—first the Portuguese, 
then the Spaniards, then the Dutch, the British and the 
French. But, since World War II, the Europeans are 
being pushed out, leaving thoughtful Asians to anticipate 
the reassertion of traditional Chinese pressures. Their an- 
ieipation is sharpened by two facts: The first revolves 
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around the 14 million overseas Chinese; the second, 
around events on mainland China. 

The biggest single Chinese community outside of 
China itself is in Thailand, where 3.5 million Chinese 
dominate retail trade and small-scale banking. Malaya’s 
3 million Chinese constitute nearly half the population. 
Hong Kong’s 2.5 million Chinese make up 90 per cent 
of the population of the Crown Colony. In Indonesia, 
roughly 2.5 million Chinese exercise monopoly control 
over small trade and some small industry. In Vietnam 
there cre about a million Chinese; in Cambodia, about 
400,000; in Laos, 30,000. One of the most difficult Chi- 
nese communities to evaluate is that in the Philippines. 
It probably numbers half a million, although official 
estimates are much smaller. The 500,000 Chinese in 
Burma are balanced by a competitive minority—the 
Indians. Other contingents of the overseas Chinese in- 
clude: 900,000 in Singapore—an overwhelming majority 
of the city’s population; 200,000 in the United States; 
about 200,000 in Latin America; about 50,000 in Hawaii; 
and about 38,000 in Japan. 

The Chinese Nationalist Government, of course, pays 
great attention to the overseas Chinese. It tries to main- 
tain contact with them, help them and keep them in- 
formed. The Chinese Communist Government has desig- 
nated two organs—one state and one Party—to study, 
penetrate and utilize the overseas Chinese. They furnish 
relatively free books and motion pictures to overseas 
Chinese clubs and other groups. They subsidize schools, 
furnish textbooks and in some cases teachers. They 
publish magazines and newspapers. Every year, several 
thousand overseas Chinese are invited to go to China 
to study with all expenses paid. 

Underlying this competition for the sympathy of the 
overseas Chinese is the basic fact that these communities 
do not assimilate; they have remained Chinese in race, 
language, customs, and in their loyalties and obligations. 
These “tsai shen yeh,” or “gods of fortune,” as they 
call themselves, rarely intermarry with the natives of 
the countries in which they live. I asked a number of 





overseas Chinese in many parts of Southeast Asia why 
this was so and received one simple answer: “We feel 
ourselves superior.” The overseas Chinese feel that other 
Asians are dirty, indolent, uncultured. In many cases 
there is some justification for this attitude. 

The overseas Chinese work indefatigably, and they 
stick together. By so doing, they have made themselves 
the objects of envy and hatred on the part of the other 
Asians, much as did the Jews in Eastern Europe. But 
there is one significant difference today between the 
position of the Jews in Europe and the overseas Chinese 
in Asia. The population of Israel is 2 million, the popu- 
lation of China is 600 million. 

Dutch and French colonial governments long favored 
the Chinese minority in their colonies against the native 
majority. Since World War II, as country after country 
in Southeast Asia won its independence, the new govern- 
ments proceeded to pass anti-Chinese legislation reminis- 
cent of the anti-Jewish regulations in Tsarist Russia, or 
the unofficial restrictions limiting Jewish entry into many 
American medical and law schools. Such legislation is 
now in effect in the Philippines, Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Laos, Malaya, Thailand, Indonesia and Burma. It tends 
to drive the overseas Chinese to seek the support and 
protection of their motherland against discrimination. 

On my recent trip to Asia, I tried, whenever possible, 
to talk with and about the Chinese. I found a majority 
of them in every country essentially non-political, inter- 
ested mostly in business and survival. A small but vig- 
orous minority in almost every case was pro-Communist. 
It usually included a number of students and a few ideo- 
logically convinced Communists. I found few enthusiastic 
supporters of the Nationalist Government; those who did 
back it usually did so out of habit or expediency. 

Congenitally opportunistic overseas Chinese business- 
men tended in most cases to fly the flag of immediate 
business interests. For example, during Chou En-lai’s 
visit to Cambodia last year, a Pnompenh sausage vendor 
put a picture of Chou up in his shop, saying: “It might 
help business.” On the other hand, in Saigon, a Chinese 
businessman displayed Chiang Kai-shek’s portrait along 
with that of Vietnamese President Ngo Dinh Diem, with 
the remark: “Business here is better on the Nationalist 
side.” 

In the Philippines and Hong Kong, Communist in- 
fluence among the Chinese inhabitants seemed minimal 
and decreasing. One very good reason was the intensive 
effort being made on the part of the Nationalists. The 
Nationalist Embassy in Manila is pushing a campaign 
to strengthen contacts between the local Chinese and 
Formosa. It does this through student exchanges, summer 
tours and the activization of the Chinese Anti-Communist 
League—which now has branches in many parts of the 
Philippines—through radio programs, mass meetings and 
motion pictures. The Embassy keeps close watch on the 
143 Chinese schools and the “study groups” through 


which in the past the Communists have tried to influence 
Manila’s Chinese community. 

In the rest of Southeast Asia, Communist influence 
the overseas Chinese was increasing. There, the Chineg 
Communists are making major economic as well as po 
litical efforts. They are offering favorable credit terms 
to overseas Chinese importing mainland sewing machines, 
bicycles, thermos jugs, textiles and assorted chinoiseries, 
While overseas Chinese businessmen may not be kegp 
about doing business with the Communists, they find jt 
difficult to turn down opportunities to make a profit. } 
is also clear that, where the Communists have diplomatic 
representation in an Asian country—as in Indonesig 
and Burma—the sympathies of the Chinese community 
tend to swing toward Peking. Nevertheless, throughout 
Southeast Asia, two-thirds or more of the Chinese remain 
politically uncommitted. Any diplomatic or military sue 
cess won by the Chinese Communists would tend to 
sway this influential body of overseas Chinese in a way 
unfavorable to U.S. interests. 


f SEEMS indisputable that mainland China has a more 
ness government today than it has had for several 
generations. The Communist Government in Peking and 
its local authorities are clearly in control. As one expe 
rienced Asian traveler put it: “Today a man or woman 
can travel alone anywhere in China, by night or by day, 
without personal danger. This has not been true before 
in my lifetime, or in the lifetime of my father.” 

The effectiveness of China’s Communist Government 
has made an immense impression all over Asia. The} 
Asians are immensely proud of achievements accom 
plished in their largest nation. They are proud of the new 
bridge over the Yangtze. They are proud of the improve 
ments in public health, sanitation, industrialization. They 
are proud of the fact that in Korea, a Chinese Arm 
fought effectively against a combined white man’s arm), 
although the white man controlled the air over the 
peninsula and the sea around it. 

In days past when China had a strong government, i 
exerted pressures on its neighbors. It is not surprisin{ 
that today East Asians—Chinese and non-Chinese alike- 
expect such pressures to be reasserted in the future. 

This situation confronts the U.S. with a dilemma. We 
currently do not recognize Communist China. We do 
recognize the Nationalist Government on Formosa. | 
began my recent trip feeling that our China policy wa 








uninspired, and should be changed forthwith. I returnel 
to the U.S. feeling that, while our China policy is indeel 
uninspired, any abrupt change would be detrimental 
U.S. interests. 

This conclusion did not result from any evidence ! 
found in Asia that the Nationalists were about to liberi 
the mainland. Indeed, even on Formosa itself, | found 
no one who seriously anticipated such a developmetl 
Though the Nationalists might land somewhere on th 
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DULLES AND EISENHOWER: 'YOU DO NOT HURT THE COMMUNISTS—YOU DO HURT YOURSELVES’ 


Fukien Coast, and maintain a bridgehead for a few 
days, they could only succeed if there were widespread 


‘ general rebellion against the Communist Government— 


which no one expects. As a result, it is most unlikely that 
a landing will be attempted, even if the U.S. Seventh 
Fleet were ordered to allow it. 

In Hong Kong, I talked with a number of refugees from 
Communist China—they come out by the hundreds every 
week—and found ail bitterly anti-Communist. But few 
were even interested in Chiang Kai-shek. 

U.S. China policy must be based on a realistic ap- 
praisal of its possible results elsewhere in Asia. Were we 
tomorrow to unrecognize Taipei, and recognize Peking, 
it would almost certainly release a chain reaction against 
the U.S. throughout Southeast Asia. Not only the over- 
seas Chinese but millions of non-Chinese Asians would 
conclude that the U.S. was about to withdraw from that 
area, and would scramble for a Communist Party card 
with a low number while they were still available. 

I found grudging recognition of these realities in un- 
expected places. The British, who did recognize Commu- 
nist China in 1949, hoping that it would give them trade 
with China and prestige in Asia, have been disappointed 
in their policy’s results. I was rather amused to find 
British officials on the ambassadorial level ready to admit 
quietly that in effect U.S. China policy supported HMG’s 
interests in Southeast Asia. 

Others clothe a similar orientation in different words. 
lim Yew Hock, Chief Minister of Singapore, began a 
lk with me by chiding the U.S. for not recognizing 
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Communist China: “You do not hurt the Communists 
by this policy, and you do hurt yourselves.” He con- 
ceeded, however, that it would be unwise for his own 
Government to recognize Communist China—and then 
admitted that a sudden change in U.S. China policy 
would have unpleasant effects in Singapore. 

On the other hand, how long can we in the U.S. go 
on officially pretending that Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Nationalist Government represent 600 mil- 
lion Chinese? I think that we may be spared the goring 
of the horns of this dilemma by the evolution of a two- 
China solution. 


N Formosa, as I have indicated, most officials are 
iB am willing to recognize the effective control 
of the Communist Government over the mainland. On the 
mainland, the conditions are ripening for a two-China 
solution. The reasons are essentially economic. 

China’s population increases by about 1.9 per cent 
annually. This means some 13 million new Chinese a 
year. This means 100 million new Chinese mouths to 
feed since the Communists took power in 1949. After an 
economic spurt ahead in 1956, Communist China was 
forced into a major retrenchment in 1957 and 1958. 
This was admitted officially by Lui Shao-chi in his key- 
note speech at the Peoples’ Congress in Peking, May 
1958. Communist China’s investment rate was cut back 
from about 22 per cent in 1956 to about 12 per cent in 
1957. Exports were curtailed. 

China’s Communist leaders, as Marxists, believe a 





nation’s politics is essentially determined by its eco- 
nomics. Ergo, it is reasonable to expect that China’s 
economic retrenchment will, in not too long a time, 
be followed by a political retrenchment. Several symptoms 
may help us to diagnose the condition when it occurs: 
the release of remaining U.S. and UN prisoners; the 
withdrawal of Chinese forces from those points of north 
Burma which they still occupy; the signature by Peking 
of an undertaking not to use military force against 
Formosa; the signature by the Chinese of non-aggression 
pacts with their southern neighbors; finally, the willing- 
ness of Peking to negotiate an Austrian-type solution 
in Korea. 

I believe that Peking’s bluster on the offshore-islands 
issue is an Oriental expression of the Communist leaders’ 
willingness to begin negotiations—not just on the Que- 
moy issue but on larger issues like those mentioned above. 
If so, the possibilities of a two-China solution are real. 
The steps toward its realization might take some such 
form as this: 

1. A cease-fire is negotiated along with provisions for 
demilitarization of the islands. 

2. Trade restrictions are relaxed, and China-Western 
trade expands. 

3. The China question is debated by the UN General 
Assembly. (So far, the U.S. has been able to muster 
enough votes to prevent such a debate from occurring.) 
A commission would then probably be designated to 
study the question. The following year, after a report 
had been made, the Assembly might pass an amendment 
to the Charter, seating Red China while not unseating 
the Nationalists. Then, the Governments of Peking and 
Taipei would have to accept such a solution. 

4. The U.S. and a number of friendly governments 
(the Philippines, Japan, etc.) discuss recognition of 
Peking. 

5. At any time during this process, the Chinese on 
Formosa and those on the mainland might get together 
and formalize some division like that which split Norway 
and Sweden into two countries in 1905. 

Such a two-China solution would not be a great victory 
for the U.S., but it would reflect political realities. Fur- 
ther, it could be implemented without the disastrous de- 
terioration of the Southeast Asian situation, which might 
well result from an immediate change in recognition. 


Wan the U.S. recognizes Communist China 
now or next year or never, two facts about main- 
laud China are important: 

© The events of the past decade have fundamentally 
changed the nature of China’s economy, and destroyed— 
probably permanently—the traditional patterns of China 
trade. Those American businessmen who say that, if we 
would only recognize China, there would be money to 
be made again in China trade, are engaging in wishful 
thinking. 





China’s traditional exports—coal, iron, tungste:. mica, 
soy beans, pork, tung oil, manganese—are no longer 
available for export to the West. They are either com. 
mitted for domestic consumption and expansion. or for 
trade with the Soviet bloc. On the other hand, China noy 
produces, and even exports, the manufactured goods that 
she used to import from the West. In 1957, I saw a 
lathe made in Communist China at work in a Cairo ma. 
chine shop. Today the stores of Singapore are full of 
bicycles, sewing machines and other manufactured goods 
made in Communist China. China is rapidly becoming an 
industrial nation, and no diplomatic act can re-establish 
the colonial patterns of China trade which existed in days 
gone by. 

© More long range: Soviet-Chinese friction, tension, 
and hostility are inevitable, whether the U.S. recognize 
Peking or not. There is already friction in certain areas 
such as Burma, where two Communist guerilla armies, N 
loyal respectively to Peking and Moscow, are currently a rer 
fighting each other at least as bitterly as they fight the} soutl 
Government of Burma. Indi 

I expect to live to see the U.S. give lend-lease aid tof the | 
the Soviet Union against China, and my actuarial life) sume 
expectancy is thirty-odd years. For those demographic§ wher 
and geo-political causes which in the past repeatedly§ inde 
drove China into vast convulsive invasions westward are Indi 
still operating today. Indeed, they have been intensifiedg Paki 
by new hybrid grains which grow effectively in perm them 
frost, and make Siberia capable of supporting many) pros 
scores of millions of people. Not only Siberia, but Euro-§ dust 
pean Russia is relatively under-populated, while Chinaj} leavi 
is currently engaged in a major back-to-the-mountains§ agri 
movement in a desperate attempt to find land to suppor flooc 
its explosively expanding population. Westward, acros@ M 
a 4,000-mile frontier, the accumulated wealth of European] East 
Russia and Europe itself beckon. cult 

Historically, similar motives led Attila, Ghengis Khan ing. 
and Tamerlane into their gigantic treks. These forces are. mac! 
I think, far more powerful than the political affinities} mor 
which might tend to keep Russia and China friendly. AniJ econ 
these forces will probably operate virtually independen'f shor 
of U.S. China policy. It is to be hoped that, long beforeg and 
Russia and China are in open conflict, we will have seetf latic 
the wisdom of that remark attributed to Lord Palmerston} squa 
with reference to his own country: “Britain has no per igh 



















manent friends. Britain has permanent interests.” mill 

Until that happy day when the anarchy of a multi-§ to tl 
power world gives way to world government under law— TI 
and that day does not seem near—it behooves any powel Pak 
to support the weaker of two potential competitors inf oe 
order to prevent the stronger from absorbing the weaker. the « 
thus becoming stronger still. Applied to U.S. policy, this ple 
political truism should probably lead us to support China | — 
today, were this feasible in the complex of other prob Jou 
lems. In a generation, it will almost certainly lead i 

a 








into alliance with the USSR. 
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Overcrowding, famine, illiteracy and lack of industrial facilities pose 


serious problems as Bengalis try to improve their lot 


Report from East Pakistan 


Dacca 
ANY COMPLEX problems plague 
East Pakistan, which occupies 
a remote corner of the subcontinent 
south of the Himalayas, between 
India and Burma. Formerly part of 
the British province of Bengal, it as- 
sumed its present status in 1947 
when under the terms of Pakistan’s 
independence West Bengal fell to 
India and East Bengal to Pakistan. 
Pakistanis feel that partition hurt 
them and aided the Hindus. The 
prosperous jute mills and other in- 
dustries of Calcutta went to India, 
leaving East Bengal an undeveloped 
agricultural province at the mercy of 
floods and famine. 

More than 80 per cent of the total 
East Bengali labor force is in agri- 
culture, mainly rice and jute grow- 
ing. The province needs agricultural 
machinery, but this would result in 
more widespread unemployment. Its 
economic problems stem from a 
shortage of raw materials, industry 
and markets, combined with a popu- 
lation density of 777 persons per 
square mile. Birth control is well 
nigh unknown to East Pakistan’s 42 
million inhabitants and is contrary 
to their Islamic faith. 

The average per capita income in 
Pakistan is 250 rupees a year, or 
one dollar a week; in East Pakistan, 
the country’s poorer wing, many peo- 
ple have to exist on even less. Sig- 
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Joun E. Owen is currently attending 
Dacca University in East Pakistan as 
6 Fulbright lecturer in sociology. 
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By John E. Owen 


nificantly, too, the per capita income 
has been decreasing in East Pakistan. 
The cost of government in Pakistan 
is exorbitantly high; almost a quar- 
ter of the national revenue is spent 
on civil administration, another 58 
per cent goes for defense. 

Pakistanis admit that their coun- 
try lacks experienced or dedicated 
political leadership. The Constitution 
was first enacted in 1956 and nation- 
al elections have not yet been held. 
When two East Pakistan ministries 
fell within one week this summer, 
Karachi had to impose Presidential 
rule on the province. Party wrangling 
continues interminably, while the 
peasant’s lot steadily deteriorates. 
Inflation, famine, disease and severe 
floods further complicate the situa- 
tion. 

The infant mortality rate is so 
high in East Pakistan that large fami- 
lies are almost required to insure 
that some will grow to maturity. 
Malaria, cholera and dysentery ac- 
count for almost 140,000 Bengali 
deaths every year, and life expect- 
ancy is approximately 32 years. A 
shortage of doctors prior to inde- 
pendence was accentuated by the 
exodus of Hindu physicians after 
1947, and several health institutes 
also came within the new Indian ter- 
ritory. Consequently, East Pakistan 
has had to develop a new public 
health administration. New medical 
colleges have been established, but 
the funds appropriated for them are 
pitifully inadequate. 

In the villages, where 90 per cent 


of the population lives, most peasants 
have to depend on a homeopath or a 
less-trained practitioner. Witch-doc- 
tors who prey on the villagers’ super- 
stitions are still around. Social wel- 
fare services are only in the planning 
stage, though a new school of social 
work is due to open in Dacca at the 
end of 1958. At present there is only 
about one trained social worker for 
every million Bengalis. The threat of 
a province-wide cholera and small- 
pox epidemic this year was averted 
by a medical rescue mission of U.S. 
doctors who were flown in with mass 
supplies of vaccines. The total cost 
of this large-scale immunization proj- 
ect ($350,000) was financed by In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ICA) funds. 

Only two large cities exist in the 
province: Chittagong, the main port 
on the Bay of Bengal, and Dacca, 
the capital. Thousands of refugees 
entered the already overcrowded 
Dacca at partition and their housing 
is still miserable, even by Asian 
standards. 

Located 150 miles north of Cal- 
cutta, the capital has a population 
density of over 12,000 per square 
mile. One police ward in “Old Dac- 
ca” at the city center has a density 
of 106,000 per square mile! The 
city’s rapid growth and the constant 
influx of men from the villages have 
not only led to a shortage of hous- 
ing, but also of jobs and public 
health facilities. The old city is a 
melting pot of many groups, includ- 
ing Hindus and Muhanjirs, who live 





in the tightly packed slum sections. 
The Bengali newcomers to Dacca 
and Chittagong are psychologically 
bound to the villages where their 
families live. Unable to find work 
or simply lonesome, many of them 
go back to the countryside, making 
the labor turnover high and _ the 
cities’ male population transient. But 
Dacca has 1,650 males, and Chitta- 
gong has 1,800, for every 1,000 
women. The uprooted countryman, 
separated from his wife and family, 
must find living quarters in the slum 
neighborhoods to which he is ill- 
adapted, and personal tensions and 
social disorganization are all too of- 
ten factors in labor unrest. 
According to the 1951 census, only 
one Bengali in five is literate. Edu- 
cational problems in the province 
have been the subject of official plan- 
ning, but lack of funds has stymied 
reforms. For many village children, 
“school” consists of two or three 
hours a day under a tree with a 
teacher who has never gone beyond 
secondary school. City schools are 
better equipped, though academic 
salaries are so low ($15 to $30 a 
month) that 
teachers recently threatened to go on 
strike. East Bengal has several col- 
leges that grant a BA “Pass” de- 
gree, and two universities. One of 
them, Rajshahi, is a new and strug- 
gling institution with ambitious 
plans. Dacca University, founded in 
1921, was one of the subcontinent’s 


the non-government 


- leading universities before partition, 


but it has suffered from the departure 
of Hindu professors and is beset by 
severe space problems. Pakistani edu- 
cators realize that their educational 
system, inherited from the British, is 
not keyed to the country’s present 
needs. It produces clerks, civil serv- 
ants and lawyers, but the paucity of 
such positions is such that many 
graduates are condemned to jobs not 
commensurate with their training. 
The nation desperately needs tech- 
nicians and engineers, but lacks the 
necessary funds and facilities to train 
them. 

East Pakistan feels that West 
Pakistan regards it as a “colony,” 
and it is conscious of Karachi’s dis- 
crimination where the allocation of 
funds is concerned. East Pakistan’s 
financial assistance from the Govern- 
ment has been less than half that 
given to the West during the last 
few years. The fact that many top 
officials in the province have been 
sent from the West wing also leads 
to Bengali resentment, and some Ben- 
galis would like provincial autonomy. 
There is no enthusiasm, however, for 
the idea of acession to India. 

United States aid has had a con- 
siderable impact on Pakistan’s econ- 
omy, but thoughtful Pakistanis re- 
alize that it cannot continue indefi- 
nitely. They are aware, too, of the 
paradox of a primarily agricultural 
country having to import wheat and 
foodstuffs from a primarily indus- 





READING, WRITING, AND REPUBLICANS 


The Republican National Committee is planning a campaign school this fall, to 
offer courses such as How to Overcome a Democratic Majority and How to Organize 


the Rural Vote—News Item. 


It’s back to school for the G.O.P., 


To study the lessons of history 


And write on the blackboard or on a slate 
Over and over: “You will be great.” 


Though most of their study will be in books, 

They'll strengthen their voices and sweeten their looks. 
They'll master the back slap and cordial grip, 

But mostly they’ll master the stiff upper lip. 


— Richard Armour 





































trial country. Bengalis complain thy 
West Pakistan gets the bulk of US 
aid, despite the East wing’s greate 
need. Although East Pakisian hy 
much more acreage available for cul. 
tivation than the West wing, the yiel 
of rice per acre has barely exceeded 
the 1948 figure. The failure to ix 
crease agricultural output since par 
tition has led to many hardships fo 
the cultivator, who lives on a small 
margin subsistence economy, and fo 
many Bengalis life is harder noy 
than it was under the British. 
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One factor that impedes the prov Am 
ince’s economic development is th mili 
system of subdivision of the landg tery 
An inherited estate, divided among Wh 
the cultivator’s sons, is broken wp his 
into uneconomic fragments. Thi ga¢i 
works to the detriment of agricul} serg 
tural living standards. A 

The East Pakistan jute industryg an} 
has also suffered through its loss off him 
the nearby Indian market, and byg mar 
the rise of Burma, Red China andj lead 
Brazil as jute producers. Bengali] thor 
lack jute trade connections and af ever 
sophisticated marketing organization) disa 
which makes expansion of the in the 
dustry unlikely. In addition, Govern-§ save 
ment controls in Pakistan are not colo 
oriented to industrial growth andg A 
the country’s deteriorating foreign] eA 
exchange situation has led to the img in a 
position of further controls. ing 

But despite the dark picture thalff the 
can be painted of life in Eas Prin 
Pakistan, the rural peasant shows an The 
enduring patience and faith in th the 
future. This is at least partially dug stud 
to the ICA’s village-aid program. brib 
For it has shown him how to get But 
more benefit from the soil and taught abo 
him the techniques of road-building, the 
better housing, public health, and else 
home economics. It also has img % | 
creased the literacy of his children days 
and trained many native leaders 0 He 
take over the program as the US. Sha 
advisers withdraw. This is not @™ I re 
attempt to superimpose Westem mak 
ways upon an alien culture. but 4 B 
practical means of helping the Ber cont 
gali to help himself. Its future i fens 
pact cannot be gauged as yet. a 
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HE FIRST time I saw Dick Ar- 
oon he was a straight-sitting 
Army officer. His most distinguished 
military achievement was his mas- 
tery of the Pentagon’s geography. 
Where everyone else got lost he knew 
his way about. With unfailing sa- 
gacity he could distinguish between 
sergeants and generals. 

As a military man he made such 
an impression on me that I expected 
him—once we had beaten the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese under his 
leadership—to become our chief au- 
thority on the art or craft—or what- 
ever it is—of war. But, to my great 
disappointment, my hero deserted 
the military field the moment he had 
saved the country from the vari- 
colored dictators. 

At any rate, here is this handsome 
ex-Army officer teaching literature 
in a very ivy girls’ college and turn- 
ing out books of humor so fast that 
the manufacturers of paper and 
printing presses are all out of breath. 
The last time I was out in California, 
the publishers were lined up at his 
study door and offering each other 
bribes for the first place in the line. 
But what does this ex-officer write 
about. Everyone else makes fun of 
the sergeants or KP or something 
else that will remind the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the good old 
days. But not this ex-Pentagon hero. 
He writes about Columbus, Europe, 
Shakespeare. He has never, so far as 
I recall, penned a line by way of 
making fun of the U. S. Army. 

But this last book of his, I must 
confess. is related to the national de- 
fense—or. at any rate, to the cold 
War. I can imagine our suave ex- 
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By William E. Bohn 


It All Started With 
Richard Armour 


Colonel sitting in his wide and book- 
lined study and saying to himself: 
“Uncle Sam is not doing too well 
in this propaganda business. John 
Foster Dulles would be a wonderful 
director of a travel bureau, but when 
it comes to exchanging insults with 
this man Khrushchev, he just doesn’t 
seem to have the gift for it. What 
we Americans really know how to 
do is make fun. A good volly of 
humor against the Communists 
would help more than all of the long 
letters concocted in the State Depart- 
ment.” So here we have Richard 
Armour’s 19th or 27th book, Jt All 
Started With Marx (McGraw Hill, 
106 pp., $2.95). And I want to say 
before I forget that when the pub- 
lisher says on the jacket that this 
book is “Fearlessly illustrated by 
Campbell Grant” he is guilty of un- 
derstatement. The drawings, espe- 
cially of Stalin and Trotsky, are hil- 
arious. 

The book deals, of course, with 
five men and the history of Com- 
munism as it is pictured in their 
words and works. They are: Marx, 
Lenin, Stalin, Trotsky, and the 
reigning dictator with the practically 
unspellable name. The book gets 
funnier and funnier as it goes on. 
The reason for this is that Commu- 
nism itself has increased its poten- 
tials for ridiculousness as it has de- 
veloped. A comparison between 
Khrushchev and Marx or Lenin will 
quickly illustrate this fact. 

Except for his beard, what is so 
funny about Marx? And, by the way, 
I think this little paragraph should 
put an end forever to jokes about 
the old boy’s facial defense: “Failing 


to gain average height, he had grown 
a bushy and untrimmed beard to 
hide his disappointment. During 
years of poverty, it kept his throat 
and chest warm and saved him the 
price of a scarf. Only his wife, who 
died without, revealing his secret 
knew whether he ever wore a neck- 
tie or, indeed, had a neck.” 

But the social theory behind the 
attack on St. Marx is a serious point 
which has often been explained in a 
less sparkling manner: “Engels was 
severely handicapped by being the 
son of a textile industrialist, but at 
least he learned to tell a spindle from 
a spinster. Marx, on the other hand, 
did not see a worker up close until 
he was in his thirties, and even then 
in meetings and not in factories. He 
found it easier to understand work- 
ers if he kept away from them and 
could visualize their problems better 
if he never saw them. After all, Marx 
was a philosopher, and it was hard 
for him to think if he got tangled 
up with reality. It is true that he 
often got his hands grimy and black, 
but that was from changing his type- 
writer ribbon.” 

The men who became masters of 
Russia are more dramatic, and also 
funnier, than the research man in 
the British Museum. Lenin reading 
Das Kapital to his guards until they 
fell asleep and allowed him to es- 
cape, the five-year plans and the in- 
creasing production of production 
charts, the account of Lenin’s letter 
about Stalin—there are endless fun- 
ny stories about things which are 
really hilarious. 

This is how our soldier-professor- 
humorist takes leave of his world- 
shaking subject: “As we look back 
over the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, 
the Whites and the Reds, the purgers 
and the purged, we must leave the 
reader with one final thought. There 
are those who feel a certain nos- 
talgia for the good old days of Ivan 
the Terrible, who never read Marx 
and had no use for the proletariat. 
At least you could go to bed at night 
and wake up in the morning secure 
in the knowledge of whom to hate.” 





By Richard Lowenthal 


Courtship and separation, 1955.5 





TITO’S AFFAIR 
WITH KHRUSHCHEY 


nad | po NoT think the new conflict 
with the Soviet Communists 
has been a disappointment to our 
Party or our people—only to some 
of our leaders.” The speaker, a 
Yugoslav Communist with consider- 
able international experience, clearly 
belonged to those who were relieved 
when the new break came. I met 
many of them during my latest visit 
to Yugoslavia, and one of the 
most striking impressions was the 
frankness with which they voiced 
their criticism of of the 
policies pursued by President Tito 
during the period of the abortive 
reconciliation with the Soviet Union 
—or at least during its later part, 
roughly from September 1956 to 
October 1957. 

My informants were loyal Com- 
munist party members, firm be- 
lievers in Yugoslavia’s non-aligned 
posture between the blocs. None of 
them had ever feared that President 
Tito could be moved to join the 
Soviet military bloc or submit once 
again to the discipline of a resur- 
rected Cominform under Soviet or 
Soviet-Chinese leadership. Yet, one 
by one, they conveyed a sense of 
having emerged from a dangerous 
adventure which had needlessly 
damaged the international position 
of their country, and had exposed 
both the Party in general and each 
of them personally to intense strain. 
Openly or by implication, they put 
the blame for this adventure on Tito 
himself. 

Their criticism was not, of course, 
directed against the “normalization” 


some 


of relations with Russia, as original- 
ly begun after Stalin’s death; that, 
on the contrary, they recognized as 
a precondition for securing the ad- 
vantages of a non-aligned position 
in world affairs. The adventure, in 
their view, was the later attempt to 
influence the trend of overall Soviet 
policy—domestic as well as external 
—by “keeping in” with Nikita 
Khrushchev, by backing him in his 
internal struggle for power even at 
the expense of Yugoslavia’s im- 
mediate national interests. 

This gamble for high stakes 
seriously divided the Yugoslav Com- 
munist leaders for more than a year, 
and its final failure has brought the 
hidden tension to the surface. For 
nobody in Belgrade, whether official 
spokesman or responsible critic, 
doubts that the failure is final: 
The whole policy was based on 
a miscalculation of the mainsprings 
of Khrushchev’s actions where ques- 
tions of Soviet-bloc discipline and 
inter-Communist relations are con- 
cerned. Nobody in Belgrade any 
longer believes that Khrushchev has 
been unwillingly forced to adopt his 


present line either by a mysterious 





Richard Lowenthal, roving diplo- 
matic correspondent of the London 
Observer, has visited Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia many times, most recently 
this summer. He knows many Yugo- 
slav leaders personally and, as a 
pre-1933 member of the German 
Communist party, is equipped to 
judge the ideological fine points of 
the Tito-Khrushchev disputes. This 
article also appeared in Encounter. 





“Stalinist” opposition or even by 
Mao Tse-tung. 

Of course, the 
aware that Peking has in recent 
months exerted its influence to in 
crease the violence of the new Soviet 
campaign against them, just as it 
seems to use its influence to try and 
push Soviet foreign policy in general 
in the direction of overconfidence 
and bomb-rattling threats incompati- 
ble with the diplomacy of coexistence. 
But the Yugoslavs do not jump to 
the silly conclusion that because 
China, the economically and mili 
tarily dependent partner, is rocking 
the boat of Soviet diplomacy, it has 
assumed the political and ideological 
leadership of the Communist world. 
Nor can they believe that China sud- 
denly, in the spring of 1958, forced 
a Soviet-Yugoslav break which 
Khrushchev himself had announced 
to them as impending in November 
1957, during the celebrations of the 
40th anniversary of the Bolshevik 
seizure of power. 

The Yugoslavs realized the failure 
of their courtship of Khrushchev 
last October, when he sent them the 
draft of the declaration that was to 
be signed in Moscow, and that later 
was signed by all ruling Communist 
parties except the Yugoslavs. For the 
essence of that declaration—with its 
attribution of all troubles of the 
world to the imperialist warmongers, 
its emphasis on the need to strengthen 
the Warsaw Pact, and its declaration 
of war on ideological “revisionism’— 
was that nobody could be a goo 
Communist who did not join te 
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Soviet military bloc and accept So- 
viet ideological orthodoxy. 

It was, in fact, at the very moment 
when Khrushchev, with the elimina- 
tion of Marshal Zhukov, finally 
achieved complete power at home 
that the Yugoslavs had to abandon 
the illusion of their influence on him: 
Just when the horse they had bet on 
had won the race, they discovered 
that they would not be paid off after 
all! Or perhaps I should say that 
Tito, Alexander Rankovich and a few 
other leaders discovered it, for many 
other Yugoslav Communists had 
suspected it long before. Because of 
that, the final failure of the gamble 
has for the first time seriously im- 
paired Tito’s personal authority 
within his party. This has had a 
number of curious consequences. 

One has been the unpleasant 
tendency of the political police to 
increase the harassment of critics and 
suspected critics after the break with 
Russia—and I am not talking of pro- 
Soviet critics. Another has been the 
extreme official reticence about the 
period of rapprochement, though 
Khrushchev has deliberately taunted 
the Yugoslavs by “disclosing” selected 
half-truths in his speeches. Thirdly, 
and partly nullifying that official 
reticence, there has been the willing- 
ness of responsible critics to hint 
at vital, hitherto undisclosed facts— 
facts which allow, I believe, a tenta- 
tive reconstruction of that rapproche- 
ment and in particular of the role 
which the Yugoslav attitude to 
Hungary—before, during and after 
the revolution—played in it. 


[' a recent speech, Khrushchev 
claimed that he had at no time 
taken all the blame for Stalin’s 1948 
break with Yugoslavia on Russia’s 
account: he had always told the 
Yugoslav leaders that in his view 
both sides had made mistakes, but 
they had not dared to pass this on 
lo their Party. The facts behind this 
daim are intriguing. 

It appears that Khrushchev’s 1955 
visit to Belgrade was preceded by a 
Preparatory correspondence between 
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the Soviet and Yugoslav Central Com- 
mittees, extending over several 
months. In the course of these ex- 
changes Khrushchev proposed that 
each side should accept part of the 
responsibility for the past conflict: 
The Soviets would blame their share 
on the late Lavrenti Beria, and the 
Yugoslavs theirs on Milovan Djilas 
(who had already been expelled from 
the Party). This suggestion was put 
before a meeting of the Yugoslav 
Central Committee by Tito late in 
1954, and was turned down on his 
recommendation. (As one critic put 
it, “Tito would not be such a fool as 
to give Djilas all the credit for the 
struggle for national independence.” ) 

Tito’s famous scowl when Khrush- 
chev publicly dished out the Beria 
story on arrival at the Belgrade air- 
port was thus not due to simple 
surprise, but to the realization that 
Khrushchev intended to stick to a 
formula which Tito had already re- 
jected. No agreement seems to have 
been reached on the point during the 
Belgrade discussions, which was one 
of the reasons why the joint declara- 
tion that finally emerged was signed 
on behalf of the governments rather 
than the parties. When Khrushchev 
defended his action against Molotov’s 
criticism before the Soviet Central 


Committee on his return, he still 
maintained (as he has since stated 
publicly) that the first Cominform 
resolution of 1948 which excom- 
municated the Yugoslav Party was 
“basically correct.” 

Nevertheless, the Yugoslavs were 
highly satisfied with the result of the 
visit. By confining the first stage of 
the public rapprochement to the 
sphere of state relations, they had 
succeeded in establishing their right 
to sovereign equality and inde- 
pendence before accepting party 
ties. The fact of the visit and of 
their treatment as brother-Marxists 
had the moral effect of a unilateral 
admission of Stalin’s fault, whatever 
the formula. And the Soviet ac- 
ceptance of the right of each country 
to determine its own road to social- 
ism, though it might mean less in 
Khrushchev’s mind than in Tito’s, 
was bound to encourage all those 
Communists in the satellite countries 
who wished to get out of the Stalinist 
mire and to learn from the Yugoslav 
example. Yet the very extent of the 
new possibilities opened by their 
success faced them with a new 
problem. 

Even before Khrushchev’s visit to 
Belgrade, the beginning of the de- 
valuation of Stalin had combined 
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with the loosening of Soviet police 
supervision in the satellites and with 
the first moves toward a normaliza- 
tion of Soviet-Yugoslav relations to 
cause new hopeful stirrings among 
the surviving victims of Stalin’s 
“anti-Titoist” purges in the satellites. 
Watching these developments with 
keen interest, the Yugoslavs conclu- 
ded that nowhere were they more 
promising than in nearby Hungary. 


pc a surviving advocate of 
internal autonomy and _ popu- 
lar reform, Imre Nagy, had ac- 
tually come with Soviet consent to 
hold office as Prime Minister—though 
not power as Party leader—since 
July 1953, and had followed the 
Yugoslav example in permitting the 
peasants to leave the collective 
farms. When by the winter of 1954-55 
the counteroffensive of the old Stalin- 
ist leadership around Matyas Rakosi 
led to bitter disputes in the Hun- 
garian Central Committee, the Yugo- 
slavs were optimistic about the out- 
come and about Nagy’s eventual 
chances by further reforms to win 
a broader mass basis for an inde- 
pendent Communist regime. Even 
when Nagy was overthrown by the 
“old guard” in March 1955, ap- 
parently as a by-product of Georgi 
Malenkov’s fall in Russia, the Yugo- 
slavs were inclined to regard this as 
a mere temporary setback to the 
forces of progress, just as Nagy 
himself continued to prepare memo- 
randa defending his policy for the 
Hungarian Central Commitiee and 
the Soviet leaders. 

Nor was Yugoslav interest in de- 
velopments among the Hungarian 
Communists purely ideological. For 
years, their own independence had 
been perilously similar to isolation; 
and, while Russia’s new emphasis on 
peaceful coexistence encouraged them 
to proclaim the ambitious goal of an 
ultimate dissolution of the two hos- 
tile military blocs, their practical 
diplomacy patiently pursued a more 
modest aim: to extend the area of 
bloc-free nations, and preferably to 
create a belt of neutral territory in 
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their neighborhood. For that reason, 
Khrushchev’s agreement to sign at 
last the State Treaty which guaran- 
teed the withdrawal of both Russia 
and the Western powers from a 
neutral Austria was to the Yugoslavs 
a vital proof of his good will. It 
owed its special importance in their 
minds to the hope that, eventually, 
an independent Communist Hungary 
might also become neutral with 
Russian consent. 

We know today from Imre Nagy’s 
papers that by the beginning of 1956 
he, too, had committed himself to 
the vision of close Yugoslav- 
Hungaro-Austrian cooperation on the 
basis of neutrality. Though by that 
time Nagy had been expelled from 
Rakosi’s Party (and the fact that 
he held these views and communi- 
cated them to the Yugoslavs has since 
figured in his indictment for trea- 
son), the Rakosi regime was so 
obviously unstable that the Yugo- 
slavs could count on Nagy’s eventual 
comeback. Not for nothing had the 
rehabilitation of Laszlo Rajk (exe- 
cuted in 1949 for alleged treasonable 
cooperation with Yugoslavia) and 
the dropping of Rakosi been the only 
specific changes in satellite policy 
which Tito urged on Khrushchev 
from the start. He obtained the 
former in April 1956—after the 
disavowal of Stalin at the Soviet 
20th Party Congress—and the latter 
in July of the same year, after his 
own triumphant journey through 
Russia. 

Yet Khrushchev, in fact, never 
intended to permit Hungarian neu- 
trality, or even full political autono- 
my in internal affairs. When he final- 
ly sacrificed Rakosi because the 
pressure had become too strong and 
the discredit brought on the regime 
by Rakosi’s known share in Stalin’s 
crimes too intolerable, he appointed 
as successor not Nagy but Erno Gero, 
who had been Rakosi’s closest asso- 
ciate throughout. Moreover, warned 
by the Poznan rising and by the out- 
burst of free discussion in both Po- 
land and Hungary that “de-Staliniza- 
tion” might easily go far beyond his 





intentions, and worried aboui Yugo 
slav moral backing for “anti-Stalin§ Yug 
ists” in the satellite countries, § forn 
Khrushchev now faced Tito with af tion 
demand that he should switch his§ refo 
support to Gero in the interest off migk 
stability. Otherwise, his own new§ pow 
course in Russia might be in danger§ TI] 
from “Stalinist reaction.” At that{ term 
time, such a danger was not wholly} inde 
fictitious: The pro-Stalin riots inf beca 
Georgia which followed circulation} tion: 
of the “secret speech” in spring hadB dang 
not been confined to Tiflis, and some¥ tion’ 
of the demonstrators had called fort willi 
Vyacheslav Molotov, then still a 
member of the Party Presidium and 
a first Deputy Premier of the Soviet 
Union. 

This, then, was the decision con 
fronting Tito: whether to continue 
backing his anti-Stalinist friends in 
the satellites and above all in Hun 
gary, at the risk of incurring Khrush- 
chev’s displeasure and__ possibly 
weakening the “progressive” elements 
in the Soviet Party Presidium—o 
to abandon his real friends in order 
to keep Khrushchev’s confidence 
and perhaps to help him stay it 
power. Some might have viewed it 
as a decision between ideological and 
moral principle and cautious op 
portunism; from another angle, it 
implied a choice between the region 
al interests of independent Yugo- relat 
slavia which had inspired the back- dang 
ing of Nagy, and the dream of inf by 
fluencing Soviet policy from outside. § diffe 

In fact, Tito chose Khrushchev§ jp ¢ 
and invited Gero to Yugoslavia,§ it a 
though he gained Nagy’s readmission § Serh 
to the Party as a consolation prize-f Ran! 
The choice was made against the} poli 
advice of many of his closest col 
leagues, and of all the Yugoslavs 
most intimately concerned with 
Hungarian affairs. That was the 
moment when the adventure began. 



















A WORD must be said about the 










alignment within the Yugoslav C. 
leadership. The one group tht § con 
wholeheartedly backed  Tito’s bid part 
for Khrushchev’s friendship we? § wer 
the conservative Party bureaucrals § in | 
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who had long been uneasy about 
Yugoslavia’s own “unorthodox” re- 
forms, especially since Djilas’s evolu- 
tion had shown how easily these 
reforms, if pursued consistently, 
might become a threat to the Party’s 
power. 

These conservatives were as de- 
termined to defend their country’s 
independence as Tito himself; but, 
because they hoped that better rela- 
tions with Russia would stop the 
dangerous drift toward “liberaliza- 
tion” at home, they were only too 
willing to believe that these better 





RAKOSI: TARGET AT THE START 


relations could be secured without 
danger to their independence, simply 
by talking less about ideological 
differences. This group was dominant 
in the Serbian Central Committee; 
it also included the only Serb of 
Serbia among  Tito’s deputies, 
Rankovich, creator of the political 
police and controller of the Party’s 
organization and personnel. It was, 
in fact, from about this time that 
Rankovich came forward as Tito’s 
elective deputy in all Party matters, 
and began to be discreetly boosted 
by Yugoslav propaganda spokesmen 
as his designated successor. 
Conversely, the leaders opposed to 
concessions to Khrushchev, and 
particularly to dealings with Gero, 
Were those who had shown most zeal 
in promoting Yugoslavia’s internal 
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reforms, from the workers’ councils 
to the dissolution of Soviet-style 
kolkhozes, from the planned market- 
economy to the whole elaborate 
structure of decentralized self-govern- 
ment. These people did not belittle 
the importance of the process of 
social change that had started in 
post-Stalinist Russia, but they re- 
fused to regard it as dependent pri- 
marily on Khrushchev’s influence, or 
to believe that Yugoslav efforts to 
support him could have a decisive 
effect on the broad trend of Russian 
development. In their view, Yugo- 
slavia could contribute most to that 
trend by continuing her own ex- 
periment and seeking to win in- 
creased diplomatic elbowroom by 
support for like-minded elements in 
neighboring countries. 

Not surprisingly, this group had 
its main strength among the Slo- 
venian and Croatian leadership—i.e., 
in the most advanced parts of the 
country. To those leaders, the vision 
of closer cooperation with a neutral 
Hungary and neutral Austria was 
both historically plausible and politi- 
cally welcome as a recipe for diluting 
retrograde “Balkanic” influences 
while preserving the unity of the 
Yugoslav nation. They also enjoyed 
the warm support of all those young- 
er elements in the Party who feared 
from closer relations with Russia the 
very thing for which the orthodox 
disciplinarians hoped: an end to re- 
form and experiment, a tightening of 
control from above, an attempt to 
shut the windows and to restore the 
stuffy climate of an orthodoxy they 
had outgrown during the years when 
Yugoslavia first discovered the non- 
Communist world. 

Between these groups, the aging 
Tito was apparently swayed by 
motives all his own. There is no rea- 
son to assume that he shared the pre- 
occupations of the petty bureaucrats 
with their fear of further reforms 
and dangerous ideas, but neither was 
he much concerned to spread the 
ideology of “Titoism” within a lim- 
ited regional framework. For years, 
Tito had become accustomed to be- 


stride the world stage; now the evo- 
lution of post-Stalinist Russia seemed 
to present him with the chance of a 
new historic role. Perhaps we in the 
West have come to underestimate the 
emotional importance of his long 
years as a professional international 
revolutionary: The separation from 
the comrades of his youth must have 
been a severe psychological strain, 
and the chance to return into that 
brotherhood—not defeated and con- 
trite, but proudly triumphant as a 
trailblazer—an immense temptation. 

During his Russian journey in the 
summer of 1956, when enthusiastic 
crowds hailed him at every station 
as the symbol of their own new hopes, 
that temptation assumed flesh and 
blood, became vivid, exciting experi- 
ence. Russia, and with Russia the 
whole Communist world, seemed to 
lie at his feet, willing to follow his 
road if only he was patient and 
avoided a setback. So when Khrush- 
chev, having failed to obtain his re- 
turn to the bloc, sent to the satellite 
parties a circular warning them 
against Yugoslav heretical influ- 
ences, and then offered reconciliation 
if Tito would shake hands with Gero, 


how could he refuse? 


EFORE THE Hungarian Party 

delegation under Gero came to 
Yugoslavia, Vlajko Begovic, a mem- 
ber of the Yugoslav Central Commit- 
tee, had warned in a long report 
from Budapest that Gero enjoyed no 
authority and that events were mov- 
ing toward a revolution. While the 
visit was in progress, Gomulka as- 
sumed power in Poland and defied 
Khrushchev’s attempt to intervene, 
and the news was enthusiastically re- 
ceived in Hungary. 

The delegation itself turned out 
to be divided: Janos Kadar, once a 
victim of Rakosi and now a mem- 
ber of the Hungarian Politburo, was 
clearly in favor of further changes, 
but Gero continued to defend his 
record and the Yugoslavs, faithful 
to their agreement with Khrushchev, 
“did not intervene in Hungarian 
Party affairs.” Directly on his return 
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NAGY: *‘WE’RE NOT GOING HOME’ 


from Yugoslavia, Gero made the 
provocative broadcast which turned 
a peaceful students’ demonstration 
into a revolt, and the foilowing night 
asked for the intervention of Soviet 
troops which turned the revolt into 
a rising supported by the bulk of the 
Hungarian armed forces. 

The Yugoslav leaders were natur- 
ally shocked by this “Stalinist” be- 
havior of their supposed protégé, 
and extremely worried about the con- 
sequences. When after a few days 
the success of the rising led to the 
replacement of Gero by Kadar with 
Soviet consent, and Nagy took over 
the Government in fact as well as in 
name, they hoped—as did the Soviet 
representatives on the spot—that 
Kadar and Nagy would succeed in 
stabilizing the situation under a re- 
formed Communist regime. But it 
quickly became clear that the revolu- 
tionary movement had gone beyond 
that stage, that the people and the 
armed forces were calling for a re- 
vival of democratic political parties, 
a withdrawal of all Soviet troops and 
immediate neutrality, and that Nagy 
was willing to meet these demands. 
At that point the Soviets lost confi- 
dence in Nagy—and so did Tito. 

The motives of that decision have 
been obscured by a flood of lies about 
the alleged danger of “fascists” and 
“counter-revolutionaries’ getting con- 
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trol ot the movement—lies which 
Tito later repeated in his Pula speech. 
The more honest Yugoslav spokesmen 
have always said that the crucial ar- 
gument for the second Soviet inter- 
vention was one of power politics 
rather than ideology. The Soviet lead- 
ers had, in fact, never intended to 
allow a Communist Hungary to leave 
the Warsaw Pact; they could not pos- 
sibly permit a non-Communist Hun- 
gary to do so in an atmosphere of 
violent rebellion against Soviet con- 
trol, and at the moment of the inter- 
national crisis produced by the Suez 
expedition. In Soviet language, which 
the Yugoslavs understood only too 
well, the term “counter-revolution- 
ary” simply expressed the fact that 
the movement was no longer in Com- 
munist hands, and the fear that a new 
democratic government would in fact 
assume a pro-Western orientation, 
whatever its formal neutrality. At 
stake, from the Soviet point of view, 
was the loss of an important territory 
to their potential enemies, without 
compensation and with incalculable 
repercussions on other members of 
their bloc. To prevent that, they were 
prepared to use force. 


; een Yugoslav leaders were 
thrown into a panic. They feared 
an East-West clash on their borders; 
most of them also feared that anti- 
Communist revolution might spread 
to engulf their own regime. For a 
day or two, some of them considered 
the idea of marching in before the 
Soviets did, to insure both the sur- 
vival of Communism and “real” neu- 
trality; at any rate, Yugoslav diplo- 
mats sounded Nagy’s advisers on how 
they would react to such a move, but 
nothing came of it. Instead, there is 
now evidence that before the decisive 
second intervention, the Soviet lead- 
ers informed and consulted the 
Yugoslavs and that Tito, while dis- 
agreeing with some points of the 
Soviet analysis, gave his advance 
consent to the crushing of the Hun- 
garian Revolution. 

This advance consultation is the 
background to the charge, made in 








the Kadar Government’s reply to the 
Yugoslav protest against Imre Nagy’ 
execution, that “during the night of 
November 3-4, when the responsible 
Yugoslav authorities, on the basis 
of confidential information received 
by them, had learned that at dawn 
on November 4 the Revolutionary 
Worker-Peasant Government and the 
Soviet with joint 
forces, launch a counter-attack to 
crush the counter-revolution, | Yugo- 
slav] Minister Soldatic telephoned 
the leaders of the Imre Nagy group 
and, with reference to the expressed 
request of Belgrade, appealed to them 
to avail themselves at once of the 
right of asylum.” The reference to 
confidential italicized 
by us, clearly implies something more 
official than the reports about the 
approach of returning Soviet forces 
which were generally known in the 
Hungarian capital during its last 
days of freedom. 

I was first told about this consulta- 
tion by a critical Yugoslav Communist 
two weeks before the above hint was 
published by the Hungarians. Ae- 
cording to my informant, it took the 
form of a flying visit by Khrushchev 
(straight from Moscow) and Anastas 
Mikoyan (coming from Hungary 
where he had just got Kadar to 
abandon Nagy) to Tito at Brioni 
Island on one of the first days of 
November; the Soviet leaders had 
by then made up their minds, but 
were anxious to obtain Yugoslav 


troops would, 


information, 


political support for their action in 
order to ease Kadar’s future work 
in rebuilding the regime, and to con- 
tain anticipated reactions in Poland 
and other satellites. 

I am not certain that the details 
about the flying visit can easily be 
reconciled with what is otherwise 
known about Khrushchev’s and Mi- 
koyan’s timetable in those crowded 
days, but I am satisfied that Yugo 
slav advance agreement was solicited 
in some, form, and was obtained. 
Apart from the hint in the Hungarian 
note, this is confirmed by the imme 
diate Yugoslav reaction to the second 
Soviet intervention which was one of 
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complete approval. This was shown 
in a circular sent out by the Yugo- 
slav Central Committee on Novem- 
ber 5; in the attitude taken, clearly 
on instruction from home, by the 
Yugoslav observer at the Asian So- 
cialist Conference then meeting at 
Rangoon; in the behavior of the chief 
Yugoslav delegate to the United Na- 
tions, who turned his back when 
Anna Kethly, the Hungarian Socialist 
leader, was introduced to him; and, 
last but not least, in the grossly mis- 
leading confidential information sent 
by Tito at the time to Pandit Nehru, 
which was the principal basis for the 
unsympathetic attitude initially taken 
by the Indian leader toward the cause 
of the Hungarian people. 

It would be unjust to accuse Tito 
and his team of having betrayed Hun- 
garian democracy: They are Com- 
munists, not democrats, and they can- 
not betray principles which they have 
never professed. But they did betray 
their own dream of a neutral, pro- 
gressive Hungary when it could no 
longer be reconciled with the preser- 
vation of Communist Party rule, and 
they sided with Kadar against Nagy 
and his friends who clung to the 
dream. As a last service, they tried 
to save them by granting them tem- 
porary asylum in the Yugoslav Em- 
bassy, but they were not strong 
enough. If they were ever deceived 
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by the Kadar Government’s promises 
of safe-conduct for those who would 
leave the building, their Minister at 
least must have learned the truth at 
the last minute. For the Hungarian 
officer who headed the escort for 
Nagy—he is now abroad—reported 
to him with the words: “Mr. Prime 
Minister, it’s not home we are go- 
ing’; and that was still inside the 
building and before Nagy’s final 
leave-taking from his Yugoslav 
friends. 


HE CRITICAL reaction of the 

Yugoslav Communist rank and 
file to the Soviet intervention in Hun- 
gary proved unexpectedly strong. 
For the first time, Tito had publicly 
to admit a mistake: Within a week 
of the final crushing of the revolu- 
tion by Soviet tanks, he conceded in 
his Pula speech that he had been un- 
wise to receive Gero who had proved 
himself an unrepentant Stalinist and 
had brought about the Hungarian 
tragedy by his incompetent and pro- 
vocative behavior; and, in a further 
circular, he sought to explain the 
nature of the pressure from Khrush- 
chev to which he had yielded in Sep- 
tember. Moreover, he publicly em- 
phasized the issue on which he now 
disagreed with the official Soviet 
view—that the rising had started as 
a genuine working-class movement 
with the active participation of many 
good Communists, and had only 
come under the leadership of the “re- 
actionary elements” later on. 

A month later, Edward Kardelj, the 
leading ideologue of the Party and 
the architect of many of its anti- 
Stalinist reforms, who had been silent 
since the September agreement to 
support Gero, went even farther in 
a speech to the Federal Assembly. 
He argued that the Hungarian Revo- 
lution had shown how utterly a 
monopolistic party, by merging with 
the state machine and relying on its 
power, could become estranged from 
the working class—regardless of 
whether it called itself Communist 
and claimed to be the vanguard of 
that class. He explicitly drew the 


conclusion that the Yugoslav Com- 
munists should show more boldness 
than hitherto in detaching themselves 
from the state machine and relying 
chiefly on their influence in the or- 
gans of self-government. But neither 
Tito nor Kardelj could even now 
condemn the second and decisive 
Soviet intervention; the formula now 
adopted by them was that it might 
prove historically justified if it led 
to a better new start of the Commu- 
nist regime. 

Meanwhile, Khrushchev had really 
suffered a temporary weakening of 
his domestic position, owing not to 
Tito’s action, but to the actions of 
the Polish and Hungarian peoples who 
had not been swayed by such subtle 
tactical calculations. Even though the 
Soviet leaders now shared Tito’s con- 
tempt for Gero’s incompetence, they 
could not swallow his view of the 
total bankruptcy of the Hungarian 
Stalinist regime and the revolution- 
ary character of the rising. The 
speeches of Tito and particularly 
Kardelj gave rise to bitter polemics 
in the Soviet and international Com- 
munist press. 

The Yugoslavs answered back for 
a time, most outspokenly when Bul- 
ganin hinted (at the beginning of 
April 1957) at a possible trial of 
Imre Nagy in which they would be 
compromised. But the knowledge of 
the leaders that they had approved 
the second and decisive Soviet inter- 
vention in advance caused them to 
pull their punches—as they are still 
doing today. Indeed, even this sum- 
mer, when I asked whether they still 
considered the second intervention 
as “historically justified” in the light 
of subsequent developments includ- 
ing the execution of Nagy, I could 
not get a single Yugoslav spokesman, 
whether Government official or Cen- 
tral Committee member, to answer 
on the record with a clear No. 

For, while the first effect of the 
Hungarian tragedy within the Yugo- 
slav Party had been to make Tito 
yield somewhat to the indignation 
of the rank and file, second thoughts 
soon made him veer in a different 
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direction. Clearly, the élan of the 
forces of reform within the satellite 
countries had been broken by the 
frightful object lesson, and Yugo- 
slavia’s own independent ideological 
influence would henceforth be limited 
by the ambiguity of her position at 


the critical moment. In Russia her- 
self, Stalinist reaction seemed once 
again in the ascendant, and, if it 
finally triumphed, all the gains of the 
post-Stalin thaw might be lost. The 
one overriding task, after Hungary 
even more than before, seemed thus 
to be to support Khrushchev against 
the “Stalinists.” At the end of April 
1957, Tito sent him a personal mes- 
sage offering a renewal of the ideol- 
ogical truce which he gladly ac- 
cepted; the press polemics stopped 
abruptly, and the reformers within 
the Yugoslav leadership fell silent 
once again. 

Khrushchev, however, did not fail 
to spot the weakness underlying the 
move. In a speech in a Prague fac- 
tory, shortly after his triumph over 
Malenkov, Molotov and Kaganovich, 
he talked of the Yugoslavs in a tone 
of condescension verging on friendly 
contempt; he felt sure that the re- 
maining differences would be over- 
come by frank talking, as he had no 
objection to the Yugoslavs retaining 
their own peculiar institutions such 
as workers’ councils—but he would 
no longer tolerate that they set them- 
selves up as a rival international 
model. The frank talking took place 
in Bucharest at the beginning of 
August—and it marked the closest 
point of rapprochement. 


Y THAT TIME, Khrushchev was 

fully embarked on plans for some 
new form of organized cooperation 
among at least the ruling Communist 
parties, which was to consolidate 
once again the unity of the Soviet 
bloc and to help restore the inter- 
national authority of its leading 
power. He wanted to make sure 
that the Yugoslavs, despite their 
bitter memories of the Cominform, 
would help rather than hinder the 
new project. The Bucharest meeting 








took place in great secrecy, and the 
final communique was ambiguous, 
talking on one side of obstacles to 
complete agreement which would still 
have to be overcome, but on the other 
of the particular importance both 
sides attached to “the strengthening, 
in all its aspects, of the unity and 
fraternal cooperation of the Com- 
munist and Workers’ parties of the 
peoples of all socialist countries.” 

Since the break, Khrushchev has 
claimed that at this meeting Tito 
agreed to come to the 40-year cele- 
brations in Moscow in November and 
to sign a joint declaration of princi- 
ples of the ruling Communist parties. 
The Yugoslavs say that they left 
under the impression of having con- 
vinced Khrushchev that they could be 
more useful to the cause of peace by 
staying, contrary to his original wish, 
outside the Soviet bloc. The two 
versions are not really in conflict, 
and each of them contains some truth 
—but hardly the whole truth. 

The question of Yugoslavia’s join- 
ing the Soviet camp in the military 
sense, by becoming a member of the 
Warsaw Pact, was not a major sub- 
ject of discussion at the meeting. 
Yugoslavia’s unwillingness to do so 
was, of course, a permanent sore 
point with Khrushchev, and he prob- 
ably raised it again. But when they 
declined, he had no need to insist in 
the light of two considerations: their 
growing willingness to be “useful to 
the cause of peace” by supporting 
Soviet foreign policy all along the 
line (including, presumably, the 
promise of an early recognition of 
the East German Government), and 
their agreement to accept much closer 
Party ties than before. 

In fact, the talks were held strictly 
on a Party level, with the interna- 
tional secretaries of both parties 
present and without any Government 
ministers or officials. The principal 
subject was the forthcoming Moscow 
conference of all the Communist 
parties of the world, and the need to 
issue a joint declaration of princi- 
ples. If the Yugoslavs agreed to that, 
they would automatically have to 








abandon the attitude, first defined by 
Kardelj in his Oslo speech in 1954, 
that Eastern Communist and Westem 
“reformist” parties were both making 
valuable contributions to the cause 
of socialism, with its corollary that 
the Soviet bloc had no monopoly of 
socialist progress; and they would 
contribute to rebuilding an interna 
tional Communist authority whose in- 
fluence would eventually compel them 
to rejoin the military bloc as well 
That was at least how Khrushchey 
saw it. Yet Tito did not see it that 
way; and he agreed to attend the 
Moscow celebrations and to help pre 
pare a joint declaration of principles 
without fully realizing the inevitable 
consequences of such a move. 

For the Yugoslav leader was now 
back in the same mood as a year 
previously, before the Hungarian 
Revolution; and he envisaged the 
forthcoming Moscow celebrations as 
the second act to his triumphant tour 
of Russia—again with Khrushchev as 
his guide, but this time with the 
whole élite of international Com- 
munism, including Mao Tse-tung, 
welcoming him back to the fold and 
listening to his words. The brilliance 
of the prospect somehow blinded the 
65-year-old man to the change in 
the situation brought about by the 
Hungarian tragedy and the impend- 
ing end of the Russian succession 
crisis, the weakening of his own posi- 
tion and the hardening of Khrush- 
chev’s outlook. Once again, as at the 
time of his visit to Yalta and his 
agreement to back Gero, he was will- 
ing to stake the future of Yugoslavia 
on the chance of influencing Khrush- 
chev; and once again he overruled 
many voices of caution. 

During the weeks that followed, 
Yugoslav non-alignment rapidly dis 
appeared in all but the formal sense. 
In September, during Gomulka’s visit, 
Tito publicly subscribed to the Soviet 
formula of “proletarian internation- 
alism” as a guide to foreign policy, 
and even gave his own interpretation 
of the “leading role of the Soviet 
Union”—in a sense which would 
recognize its special responsibility for 
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the common cause without impairing 
the right of each Communist state to 
its sovereign equality and independ- 
ence. Soon afterward, recognition of 
the East German Government fol- 
lowed—a unique act among “non- 
aligned” states. There remained only 
one meaning to the refusal to join 
the Soviet “camp,” but that an im- 
portant one: So long as Yugoslavia 
was not tied by discipline, its support 
of Soviet foreign policy, however 
complete, remained conditional—it 
could still be withdrawn if Khrush- 
chev tried to interfere with Yugoslav 
independence or relapsed into a 
policy of aggressive threats. 


T was the Russian attempt to elimi- 

nate that last, vital reservation 
which brought the turning point. As 
Yugoslavia’s new policy increasingly 
isolated her from the West, as her 
Tecognition of Eastern Germany led 
to a break in relations by Bonn and 
public attacks in the United States, 
while the new heavy sentence on 
Djilas and the trial of pre-war trade 
union leaders alienated the sympathy 
of Western democratic socialists, 
Khrushchev clearly believed that the 
time had come to increase the pres- 
sure. Suggestions for military ar- 
tangements, made through diplomatic 
thannels and finally through Mar- 
thal Zhukov during his visit, became 
More importunate. 
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KARDELJ: TREATED AS OUTCAST 


There were attempts to interfere in 
Party matters as well: The new pro- 
gram promised for the next Party 
Congress, which was to codify the 
specific outlook of Yugoslav Com- 
munism (including, inevitably, its 
differences to the Soviet variety) had 
been all but shelved after the Bucha- 
rest meeting so as to avoid new dis- 
agreements. Now the Soviets asked 
to see the draft so that they might 
suggest amendments even before it 
reached the Yugoslav Party mem- 
bers! 

The decisive moment came when 
the Soviet draft for the declaration of 
principles to be signed by the ruling 
Communist parties in Moscow ar- 
rived in Belgrade. For though 
Khrushchev has told the truth that 
this draft did not yet contain the 
formula recognizing Soviet leader- 
ship (that was only put in at Moscow 
on Mao’s suggestion), it was a harsh 
and uncompromising cold war docu- 
ment, and clearly faced the Yugo- 
slavs with the implicit choice of either 
unconditionally joining the Warsaw 
Pact, or being attacked as “revision- 
ists’ and expelled from the Com- 
munist family. 

When Tito saw that draft, he knew 
at last that the gamble on his influ- 
ence with Khrushchev had been lost. 
The dream of his triumphant return 
to the Communist World General 
Staff was ended, and his own visit to 
the Moscow celebrations had to be 
called off. His deputies, Kardelj and 


_ Rankovich, had to make it clear from 


the start that they would not sign 
the declaration and were promptly 
treated in Moscow as outcasts, despite 
their readiness to sign the almost 
equally absurd “Peace Manifesto” as 
a gesture of good will; and when 
Khrushchev saw them at last, he 
clearly warned them that they would 
be attacked. Since then, the Yugo- 
slavs have had to prepare for the new 
break—and, the first measure of 
preparation consisted precisely in 
getting the codification of their own 
theories ready for their Party Con- 
gress. 

Even then, Tito still seems to have 


entertained the hope that the inevi- 
table disagreement could be con- 
tained in the forms of a fraternal dis- 
cussion among comrades. After the 
draft had been published and circu- 
lated to all Communist parties in 
February of this year, and the open- 
ing blasts of Soviet criticism had 
been received by correspondence be- 
tween the Central Committees, he had 
some amendments adopted so as to 
mitigate those criticisms of Soviet 
“hegemonism” and of the Warsaw 
Pact at which the Russians seemed 
to take particular offense. Given 
these concessions, Tito clearly ex- 
pected that those East European 
leaders who wished to preserve some 
degree of internal independence from 
Moscow—and among them he in- 
cluded not only Gomulka but Kadar 
—might, in the interest of their own 
autonomy, prevail on Khrushchev to 
avoid an outright break. 

At the end of March, Kadar’s wish 
for an invitation to Yugoslavia— 
uttered long ago in a very different 
situation—was suddenly fulfilled, and 
the need for a joint stand for the 
autonomous rights of all Communist 
parties, whatever their theoretical 
differences, was broached to him. 
Kadar’s reaction seemed friendly 
enough. But, when Khrushchev came 
to Hungary immediately after his 
return, he concluded from Kadar’s 
report that Tito was trying to form 
an “autonomist” bloc with Hungary 
and Poland, and reacted not only by 
sanctioning the public attack on the 
Yugoslav program, but by demand- 
ing from all satellites what amounted 
to an immediate break of Party re- 
lations with the Yugoslavs: the de- 
cision not to send fraternal delegates 
to the Yugoslav Congress. It was 
Kadar’s immediate compliance and 
Gomulka’s hesitation which accounted 
for the lavish praise of the former 
and the thinly veiled insults against 
the latter (as well as against Tito) 
in the somewhat high-spirited speech 
Khrushchev made on his return to 
Moscow. 

But, even apart from these last- 
minute incidents, it was only logical 
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that Khrushchev, viewing the Yugo- 
slav program as a counter-document 
to his own 12-party declaration, took 
it as the occasion for an all-out at- 
tack and final excommunication. For 
that document justified in a program- 
matic form the right of an independ- 
ent Communist state to remain neu- 
tral between the military blocs; it 
denied, in elaborate analysis of the 
contemporary social scene, the Soviet 
bloc’s claim to a monopoly of So- 
cialist progress. If these arguments 
were right for Yugoslavia, they were 
equally right for any and every 
satellite; if a good Communist could 
hold these views, it followed that a 
good Communist was entitled to take 
any member country out of the War- 
saw Pact and declare it neutral. 

For their own sake, the Yugoslav 
Communists had finally had to pro- 
claim in a general form the right to 
neutrality which they had failed to 
support at the critical moment in 
Hungary. The Soviets showed their 
understanding of what was at stake 
in this heresy by demonstrating that 
the right to neutrality did not exist 
in the Communist world: They ex- 
communicated the Yugoslavs—and 
they executed Imre Nagy. 


< yen END of the adventure has not 
solved the long-standing dis- 
agreements among the Yugoslav 
leaders, but has made it more difficult 
to hide them. The critics are natu- 
rally inclined to say: “I told you 
so.” The conservative bureaucrats, 
equally naturally, seek to defend 
their positions by tightening up dis- 
cipline within the Party, and police 
measures against those critics who 
were expelled from it in 1954 be- 
cause they refused to support the 
wholesale condemnation of Djilas. 
The resulting atmosphere can be 
smelled in the off-the-record outburst 
of one member of the top Party lead- 
ership when asked by a Western 
journalist whether he regarded the 
execution of Nagy as a sign of 
strength or weakness on the part of 
the Soviet regime. “It was a sign of 
fear,” he replied, “just as our treat- 


” 
. 


ment of Djilas was a sign of fear.” 

The speaker was very far from 
sharing Djilas’s views about the need 
for an opposition party; he was 
merely utterly fed up with the harm 
done to his country and Party by 
the stupid meddling of the political 
police with Party affairs. On no pre- 
vious visit have I heard Party mem- 
bers complain about the activities of 
the police; this time, it happened 
again and again. 

The reason is not, as far as I can 
judge, that the police have become 
more powerful, but that they are try- 
ing to become more active in many 
petty ways because they feel threat- 
ened. I know of no arbitrary arrests; 
the nearest thing is the case of Zhivko 
Vnuk, expelled former editor of the 
Zagreb Party weekly, who at the end 
of May was hauled in for three or 
four days of bullying “interroga- 
tion.” But there have been, after the 
break, quite a number of cases of 
more polite prolonged interrogations 
of loyal Party members, ranging from 
their personal relations with expelled 
critics to questions concerning their 
reservations during the height of the 
Tito-Khrushchev _ flirtation. There 
has been systematic police interfer- 
ence with the attempts of some Party 
leaders in good standing to bring 
some of the expelled critics back into 
the Party. And there has been a real 
orgy of petty harassment against the 
expelled people themselves. 

Not only has Vladimir Dedijer, 
Tito’s biographer, been again and 
again refused permission to travel 
abroad since his Stockholm lecture 
in the spring of last year, when he 
committed the crime of criticizing 
not his own country, but the Soviet 
Union (in terms almost identical with 
those now used in the new Yugoslav 
Party program); but the Catholic 
Partisan leader and one-time Vice- 
President of postwar Slovenia, Ed- 
vard Kocbek, was recently prevented 
from giving a lecture to a left-wing 
Catholic group in Trieste by the re- 
fusal of a passport, on the ground 
that he had kept on friendly terms 
with Dedijer! Most serious of all has 





been the deterioration—again afte 
the break—of the prison regime fy 
Djilas, who since the end of May ha 
lost the privilege of moving abou 
within Mitrovica jail and is noy 
kept in strict isolation: He must not 
leave his locked cell except for the 
daily supervised walk. Moreover, he 
is no longer allowed to read books 
in any foreign languages, while th 





completed manuscript of the book 
he wrote in prison—a biography of 
the Montenegrin Prince-Bishop and 
poet Njegos—is still held by the 
prison authorities. 

The political importance of all this 
pettiness is that the blame for it 
widely attributed not to Tito, who 
is believed to get very little informs 
tion on these matters, but to Ranko- 
vich. Though he abandoned direct 
control of the political police years 
ago, he is generally regarded as its 
ultimate political chief and protector; 
and, while even critics who know 
him well describe him as honest and 
straightforward and do not believe 
that he would personally stoop to 
inspire acts of vindictiveness against 
his old comrades, they claim that his 
outlook is essentially rigid and nar 
row and that he covers the stupidities 
of his subordinates in the belief that 
he is shielding the regime from the 
spreading of “hostile influences.” 

Rankovich’s power within _ the 
Party has steadily grown in recent 
years; and, while there is no formal 
basis for the general assumption 
that he is Tito’s designated successor, 
it finds indirect confirmation not only 
in the unofficial talk of official spokes 
men, but in the changes made in the 
Party Secretariat after the recent 
Congress, when its work was sub- 
divided into a number of commis 
sions: Rankovich was put in charge 
of the political commission and thus 
made effective head of the Secretariat 
in Tito’s absence. Kardelj, though 
formally still a member of the Secre 
tariat, got no commission and is cot 
centrating more and more on runnilg 
the administration and developing 
the organs of self-government. 

Clearly, the intended division of 
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labor is that while Kardelj, the 
ideologue, decentralizes the  ad- 
ministration, Rankovich, the discip- 
jinarian, will recentralize the Party 
whose power remains _ ultimately 


decisive. In practice, however, things 
do not seem to work out’ wholly in 
accordance with this classical Leninist 
recipe. On one side, the tasks of the 


unions by giving them influence on 
local economic decisions, may be ex- 
pected to continue even more 
vigorously now that its underlying 
principles have been sanctioned in 
the new Party program. 

All this limits the authority of the 
top leadership, and that limitation 
may also prove effective in the ques- 





RANKOVICH (r.): ‘DOESN’T CATCH ON WITH CADRES OUTSIDE SERBIA’ 


various self-government organs, from 
workers’ councils through local com- 
munes and producers’ councils to the 
parliaments of the national republics, 
are now so varied that it is practical- 
ly impossible for the Party leader- 
ship to give its members in these 
various organs concrete directives on 
more than the broadest issues. On the 
other hand, many decisions must be 
taken in the light of the local situa- 
tion, and that means even with Party 
members often in the light of local 
and regional interests. The Party 
regime does not remain untouched 
by the growth of a decentralized 
society: and that growth, stimulated 
by the economic successes of 1957, by 
the important concessions granted in 
the new tax system to the more ad- 
vanced factories and regions, and 
by recent efforts to revive the trade 
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tion of Tito’s succession. It is not a 
question of personal rivalry: Kardelj, 
the obvious alternative to Rankovich 
within the present inner ring, would 
from all accounts be perfectly con- 
tent to continue as No. 2 man after 
Tito’s death—which may still be a 
long way off. The trouble comes from 
below: The idea of Rankovich as 
policy-making leader does not seem 
to catch on with the Party cadres, 
at any rate not outside Serbia. He 
rarely speaks in the other parts of 
the country and is not regarded as 
a unifying national figure. He has 
not lost the odor of the police, and 
he represents a conservative outlook 
whose supporters by now are proba- 
bly in a minority in the Central 
Committee, and certainly in a 
minority lower down. And while 
formerly the fact of Tito’s personal 


confidence could easily have silenced 
all these doubts, Tito’s own authority 
within the Party is, after the unhappy 
adventure with Khrushchev, no long- 
er as absolute as it used to be. It is 
still amply sufficient for the “old 
man” to carry on, but he will have 
to pay some heed to trends of opinion 
within the Party, and he may no 
longer be strong enough to settle 
his own succession. 


= future belongs to the rising 
new postwar generation, which 
for the first time appeared in num- 
bers at the recent Party Congress; 
and that generation seems in Com- 
munist Yugoslavia as much less 
ideologically-minded than their eld- 
ers as in Western Europe. Having 
grown up during the years of con- 
flict with Russia and gradual re- 
laxation at home, most of them seem 
to have felt as uncomfortable during 
the pro-Soviet episode as the older 
reformers, but at least partly for 
different reasons. 

Their criticism is directed against 
the whole illusion of “Yugocentrism,” 
the ambitior. to influence world his- 
tory from their small and still com- 
paratively poor country. While they 
strongly disapprove of a policy 
which risked losing Western con- 
fidence and aid in an attempt to 
wrestle for the soul of Khrushchev, 
they do not see much sense either 
in losing Soviet aid because of an 
ideological program outlining alter- 
native roads to socialism. They 
would like to follow their own road, 
to concentrate on cultivating their 
own garden, without permitting any- 
body to interfere, but also without 
pursuing a grandiose dream of Yugo- 
slavia’s international mission. They 
believe that a cautious and modest 
neutrality, which does not unfold any 
flags but makes friends wherever 
possible, is what best suits a small 
Balkan nation, and that a slow but 
steady expansion of internal freedom 
will be best for a multi-national 
country with a bitter history of civil 
war and revolution. And eventually 
they will have their way. 
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Begin to woo nations south of the Sahara 





THE SOVIETS DISCOVER AFRICA 


JOHANNESBURG 

OR MANY YEARS, black Africa has 

been fortunate in avoiding the at- 

tentions of big-time, Moscow-organ- 

ized Communism. Indications are 

that this halcyon period now is com- 
ing to an end. 

Western diplomats for years have 
carefully noted the existence of Com- 
munists and Communist parties in 
various parts of sub-Saharan Africa. 
But so far, security measures against 
them have been strict. In the Union 
of South Africa, for example, the 
banning of the Communist party in 
1951 was followed a few years later 
by the expulsion of the Soviet con- 
sular mission. Only some 600 per- 
sons out of South Africa’s population 
of more than 14 million have been 
officially listed as Communists. While 
small groups of Communists scattered 
across Africa have presumably en- 
joyed a vague blessing from Moscow, 
there has, till recently, been little evi- 
dence of an active, organized cam- 
paign by the Soviets in black Africa. 

The picture changed radically last 
year when the new West African na- 
tion of Ghana achieved independence 
from British rule. This provided the 
Soviets with their first opportunity 
for direct diplomatic contact with 
the newly-emerging independent Ne- 
gro states of Africa. A suave and 
smiling Ivan Benediktov, Minister of 
State Farming, headed the Soviet 
delegation to Ghana’s independence 
celebrations. In the press camp, Mos- 
cow newsmen, who appeared to work 
closely with the official Soviet dele- 





Joun Hucues is a correspondent for 
the Christian Science Monitor sta- 
tioned in the Union of South Africa. 


By John Hughes 


gation, engaged in earnest conver- 
sation with African journalists from 
all over the continent. Delegations 
from Poland, Romania, Yugoslavia 
and Communist China subjected the 
new Ghana Government to a barrage 
of requests for trade, diplomatic and 
cultural ties. 

The wooing has continued in the 
15 months since independence and 
today Ghana is reportedly under 
pressure to accept a 50-man Soviet 
mission to Accra, its capital. 

Ghana is the first of the Western 
colonial territories south of the Sa- 
hara to win freedom. Shortly, it will 
be followed by Britain’s vast West 
African colony of Nigeria, together 
with Somalia, strategically sited at 
the southern end of the Red Sea, and 
later by countries such as Uganda, 
Tanganyika, and others. The “be- 
friending” of these new countries as 
they emerge from colonial status now 
appears to be one of the main planks 
of Soviet policy in Africa. Taken in 
conjunction with a variety of other 
significant developments, the familiar 
pattern of Moscow-directed intrigue 
is beginning to appear in Africa. 

At last year’s Afro-Asian confer- 
ence in Cairo, Soviet delegates made 
a blanket offer of technical assistance 
to the new non-white nations of Afri- 
ca, suggesting either that Soviet tech- 
nicians could be sent to Africa, or 
African nations could send their own 
men for training behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Although Egypt is the main re- 
cipient on the African continent of 
Soviet favor to date, countries such 
as Libya, Ethiopia, the Sudan, Ghana 
and Liberia, have been singled out 
for special Soviet attention and 


either direct or indirect offers of as 
sistance and aid. 

The Soviets are also attempting to 
attract both African nationalists and 
students behind the Iron Curtain— 
mainly from Paris and London where 
many of them are temporarily resi- 
dent. They are offered inexpensive 
and sometimes cost-free facilities for 
study or travel. For example, 40 
scholarships to Communist countries 
were recently offered to Sudanese 
students. 

Meanwhile, Communist literature 
continues to circulate—despite gov: 
ernment measures—in countries such 
as South Africa, Northern Rhodesia 
and Nigeria. Nigeria has received a 
flow of Russian classical literature, 
accompanied by copies of Commu- 
nist manifestos and policy declara- 
tions on up-to-the-minute _ issues. 
Some of this material has been air- 
mailed at considerable cost from Eu- 
rope to the French Cameroons, and 
reportedly smuggled over the border 
into Nigeria. 

Hand in hand with all this activity 
goes a stepped-up program of Afri 
can studies within the Soviet Union. 
Last year, Soviet Africanists met at 
the Institute of Ethnography of the 
Academy of Sciences in Moscow to 
co-ordinate and speed up Soviet Af 
rican studies. The key man appears 
to be Dr. I. I. Potekhin, who has 
specialized in African studies for 30 
years. He recently spent three months 
in Ghana preparing a book on the 
country. Potekhin, together with other 
Soviet African specialists, is at pail 
to underline the ancient African ct 
tures which, he claims, have beet 
pushed into the background by the 


impact of newer, colonial culiures # 
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Africa. This line of study can be 
expected to be highly popular with 
indigenous Africans. 

The Soviets also have shown them- 
selves concerned with the topic of 
African languages recently and are 
reportedly engaged in producing a 
“Study of African Languages,” as 
well as Russian dictionaries for the 
Hausa (Nigeria) and Swahili (East 
Africa) languages. 

Nikita Khrushchev has accepted an 
invitation from President Nasser at 
recent talks in Moscow to visit Egypt, 
and thus he will soon be setting foot 
on African soil for the first time. 

Cairo, indeed, has become a center 
of African nationalist activity. Vari- 
ous African political exiles—notably 
from Uganda and the French Cam- 
eroons—have recently opened offices 
in the Egyptian capital. One of them, 
Felix Moumie, from the Cameroons, 
has suggested that these offices may 
become the nucleus of the African 
Studies Institute envisioned by Nas- 
ser in his Philosophy of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Despite this Communist activity, 
there is little evidence at this time 
of large-scale conversions of black 
Africans to Communism. However, 
due to the absence of an African 
middle-class, small groups of African 
intellectuals tainted with Communism 
exert considerable influence on the 
peasant masses, which might have 
far-reaching repercussions. 

Another danger is that unsophisti- 
cated new African nations might be- 
come bases for further subversion in 
Africa, without their people neces- 
sarily being solidly Communist. 
Those who hold this view are anx- 
jously watching developments in 
Egypt. Despite Nasser’s association 
with Communist powers, observers 
frequently underline the fact that he 
is no Communist himself. But it re- 
mains to be seen whether African 
Negro leaders will attempt to dabble 
with the Communists—and whether 
their untested skill in international 
diplomacy will permit such dabbling 
Without yielding their newly-won in- 

ndence. 
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Broadcasts to Russia 


Radio Liberation 


Speaks for the Silent 


By Enno Hobbing 


ADIO LIBERATION, the Moscow 

Izvestia wrote on April 17, 1955, 
“is an organ for spreading dirty falsi- 
fications and black slanders fabri- 
cated by American intelligence.” 

Not exactly a flattering description. 
Yet the Soviet emigrés and Americans 
working for the broadcasting organi- 
zation greeted the insults with joy. 
To them it meant that they “had ar- 
rived.” For over two years, the 
Soviet authorities had avoided men- 
tion of this anti-Communist opera- 
tion. An out-and-out attack by name, 
and in one of their two most impor- 
tant newspapers, amounted to an ad- 
mission that the station was becom- 
ing too widely known inside the 
USSR to be ignored. 

Since then, Kremlin abuse of 
Radio Liberation has grown steadily 
in volume and violence—proof, ac- 
cording to station spokesmen, that 
its work is effective. Behind such 
evidence of Kremlin concern are 
seven years of effort by American 
citizens in cooperation with former 
Soviet citizens who “chose freedom.” 

Radio Liberation broadcasts to 
the Soviet Union—and to its mili- 
tary forces stationed in Eastern 
Europe—around the clock in Rus- 
sian and 17 other languages, from 
Ukrainian and Georgian to Ossetic 
and Kumyk. The voices in these many 
tongues belong to more than 150 re- 
fugees from every part of the USSR 
who are now working in a trim, four- 
story former airport administration 
building on the edge of Munich. 

Here they prepare and tape their 





Enno Hopsinc, a Life associate edi- 
tor, has covered Germany for Time. 


scripts, which are fed on telephone 
circuits to a battery of transmitters 
in Lampertheim, Germany. Tape re- 
cordings are also flown to transmit- 
ters in Formosa. Thus the programs, 
beamed to the Soviet peoples from 
both sides, nearly blanket the coun- 
try’s major population centers. 

Funds, professional program coun- 
sel and engineering support for this 
cold war operation are provided by 
the American Committee for Libera- 
tion, a private organization of jour- 
nalists, businessmen, educators and 
political leaders who in 1951 deter- 
mined to do for Soviet Russia proper 
the kind of job Radio Free Europe 
was then already doing for the Red 
satellites. 

Radio Liberation first went on the 
air with a modest program on March 
1, 1953. It began with only about 20 
kilowatts of power. Today this has 
been stepped up to 300 kw, broad- 
casting over 17 antennas to all parts 
of the European USSR, plus four 
transmitters of 120 kw power in For- 
mosa broadcasting to Eastern Siberia. 
Expansion already blueprinted will 
quadruple facilities in the next few 
years, which will probably make 
Radio Liberation the most powerful 
American-sponsored short-wave net- 
work in existence. 

Soviet citizens can also listen to 
foreign stations like the Voice of 
America and BBC, but these are 
Government enterprises with all the 
limitations and inhibitions that this 
implies. Radio Liberation, being 
private, is under no such constraints. 
It can address Soviet listeners in 
terms of their own interests and 
yearnings. 
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The principal broadcasters on Ra- 
dio Liberation are people with whom 
Soviet listeners can readily identify 
themselves. Except that they are in 
a sanctuary of freedom, they are 
typical products of the Soviet epoch 
who became enemies of the regime 
through personal suffering. Though 
physically outside their native land, 
they are psychologically and spiri- 
tually in it. They can, and do, talk 
as “we Russians,” “we Ukrainians,” 
or “we Moslems.” 

There is, for example, the 42-year- 
old Leonid Pilajev. He is Radio 
Liberation’s humorist, but his road 
to anti-Communism was no laughing 
matter. He grew up as an ardent 
Communist and, after being gradu- 
ated from Moscow University, be- 
came a vigilant functionary of the 
Central Committee of the Komsomol. 
But the horrors of the Stalin purges 
of the late 1930s wrecked his faith 
in Communism, and he ended up in 
the notorious Vorkuta slave-labor 
camps in Siberia. 

Pilajev was released to serve in 
the Soviet infantry in World War II. 
Captured by the Germans, he de- 
cided “to do all I could to put an end 
to the Communist tyranny.” At war’s 
end he chose to remain in the West. 
Now he broadcasts barbed satirical 
sketches as “Ivan Oktyabrev” (John 
October), a character who supposedly 
drove a tractor on a collective farm 
and a tank in the war. From this 
vantage point, he pokes fun at the 
dictatorship and its bureaucrats in 
just the folksy way that a simple, dis- 
enchanted Soviet citizen might do it. 

Radio Liberation’s broadcasts into 
Soviet Byelorussia, the region ad- 
joining Poland, are supervised by 
Vladimir Dudzicki. Communist ter- 
ror claimed the lives of three of his 
brothers. Dudzicki himself spent 
three years at hard labor for “anti- 
Communist activity.” The war en- 
abled him to escape to the West, and 
eventually he reached Venezuela. In 
1956 he returned to Europe to work 
for Radio Liberation. 

The station’s Turkestani desk is 
run by Veli Zunnun, a lineal des- 
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cendant of the ancient Asian con- 
queror Tamerlane and the first trans- 
lator of Tom Sawyer into the Uzbek 
language. Zunnun, too, was captured 
by the Germans and he, too, refused 
to return home after the war. He is 
well qualified to talk regularly to his 
Soviet fellow-Moslems, 

To maintain close day-to-day con- 
tact with current Soviet life, Radio 
Liberation screens scores of Soviet 
newspapers, magazines and books 
and monitors 88 Soviet radio sta- 
tions. A daily digest of these mate- 
rials, running to some 200 typed 
pages, is prepared for the broadcast- 
ers. In addition, researchers do a 
massive job of interviewing Soviet 
tourists abroad, Westerners return- 
ing from Soviet Russia, new defec- 
tors and others likely to have fresh 
information. 

The station’s statement of policy 
declares: “Radio Liberation will not 
encourage any acts of premature 
overt violent resistance to the Soviet 
regime which could result only in 
fruitless sacrifice. It will never indi- 
cate that freedom and democracy 
can be achieved except through the 
will and the endeavors of the peoples 
of the USSR themselves.” 

Radio Liberation is not out to 
foist anything on its Soviet audience, 
but tries to provide them with mental 
and spiritual ammunition for their 
The station simply 
puts into words some of the unspoken 
questions and “dangerous thoughts” 
that are in the minds of its listeners. 

After Milovan Djilas, the former 
Yugoslav Communist leader, pub- 
lished his scathing analysis of Com- 
munism, The New Class, Radio Liber- 
ation broadcast the forbidden book 
at dictation speed, so listeners could 
make their own copies. There has 
been evidence since that this is pre- 
cisely what some listeners did. Dur- 
ing the period of the socalled “thaw,” 
in 1956-57, many Soviet writers broke 
their long silence about the unsavory 
realities around them. They produced 
essays, stories, poems which, though 
in guarded language, were critical of 
the regime. Most of these works, 


own struggle. 






however, appeared only in publica 
tions of limited circulation. by con 
tinually broadcasting the mos: telling 
passages, Radio Liberation has mat 
them available to larger Sovict aud: 
ences. 

The Munich group has repeatedly 
been able to report anti-regime ei. 
sodes inside the USSR that have been 
hidden from Soviet citizens by th 
Kremlin. For instance, when inmates 
of the huge Kengir concentration 
camps in Karaganda in 1954 ros 
against their guards, only to be 
crushed by T-34 tanks, the people 
of Russia first learned of it through 
Radio Liberation. 

Each year, Liberation broadcasters 
commemorate the earlier 1953 up. 





risings in the notorious Vorkuta 
camps, to keep the memory of that 
dramatic slave revolt alive. Said the 
most recent of these programs: “We 
know Vorkuta— some of us weré 
there. Those of us who have been 
saved will never rest until all political 
prisoners are permanently free.” 

Radio Liberation devotes a sub. 
stantial portion of its time to airing 
cultural works blacked out by the 
Kremlin. It has broadcast extracts 
of certain non-fiction writings of Tol- 
stoy, the music of Russian-born Igor 
Stravinsky, short stories of the satir 
ist Mikhail Zoshchenko and _ other 
works frowned on by the Soviet re 
gime. A current example: the greal 
new Russian novel, Doctor Zhivago, 
by Boris Pasternak. 

But above all the broadcasters con- 
centrate on bringing to the peoples 
of the USSR news and world opinions 
that are withheld or distorted by their 
rulers. Objective news programs are 
supplemented with a “Review of the 
World Press” citing significant edi- 
torial observations. Listeners ae 
thus enabled to compare what they 
read in their censored press with the 
facts as reported and discussed in 
the free world. On occasion it has 
even been able to “scoop” Soviet 
radio on Soviet events. For instance. 
it broadcast the removal of Georgi 
Malenkov, and later the expulsion of 
Marshal Zhukov. before Soviet pre 
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and radio made the announcements. 

Continually, Radio Liberation re- 
minds its audience of the great tradi- 
tions of intellectual freedom and poli- 
tical resistance in Russia before the 
Communists seized power. On ap- 
propriate anniversaries it reviews past 
events that have been blotted out or 
maimed by Soviet thought control. 
Early this year, for instance, an im- 
pressive array of political leaders 
from many countries—the United 
States, France, Denmark, Peru, India 
—addressed the USSR on the 40th 
anniversary of the Constituent As- 
sembly of 1918. This was a freely 
elected body which was to draw up 
a democratic constitution. Because 
the Communists were in the minority, 
Lenin suppressed the Assembly. 

Radio Liberation also gives Soviet 
Russians access to their own profound 
religious traditions. This past Easter, 
it broadcast “live” the Orthodox serv- 
ice held in the St. Alexander Nevsky 
Cathedral in Paris. Metropolitan 
Anastasi, head of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church in exile, and other refugee 
religious leaders are enabled to talk 
to their countrymen over the heads 
of the atheist rulers. And on the 
Jewish New Year, Gershon Jacobson, 
a former Soviet Army officer who is 
now a rabbi in Brooklyn, broadcast 
over Radio Liberation a greeting to 
the 3 million Soviet Jews. Because 
most of them have been denied reli- 
gious education, Rabbi Jacobson ex- 
plained to them the significance of 
the sacred Hebrew rites observed by 
believers. Similarly, Moslem _holi- 
days are marked by special programs 
in the languages of Soviet Central 
Asia and the Caucasus. 

Aware of the terrible isolation of 
the Soviet peoples, the Munich broad- 
casters make every effort to apprise 
them that free men outside are aware 
of their ordeal and distinguish 
sharply between the regime and the 
People. Eminent men and women 
from every walk of life in the non- 
Soviet world constantly come to 
Radio Liberation microphones to ex- 
Press understanding and sympathy 
for the Kremlin’s victims. 
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Soviet jamming of Radio Libera- 
tion began within ten minutes after 
it went on the air in 1953 and has 
been constantly intensified ever since. 
Engineers have estimated that the 
Soviets are spending at least ten 
times as much to jam the broadcasts 
as the American Committee spends 
to keep it on the air. 

In its determination to silence 
Radio Liberation, Moscow has gone 
to brutal lengths. Leonid Karas, a 
writer on Liberation’s Byelorussian 
desk, was found drowned near 
Munich in September 1954. Two 
months later the head of the Azer- 
baijan desk, Abo Fatalibey, was mur- 
dered under mysterious circum- 
stances. All the evidence pointed to 
the guilt of known Soviet agents who 
fled behind the Iron Curtain after 
these murders. 

The jamming has in substantial 
measure been circumvented by new 
and flexible methods of transmitter 
operation, and the danger to person- 
nel has been reduced to a minimum 
by improved security techniques. But 
the continued attempts at intimida- 
tion indicate that the impact of Radio 
Liberation is far from negligible. 
The most encouraging evidence of 
its effectiveness is, of course, the 
growing response to programs from 


inside the USSR. At intervals, broad- 


casts mention an innocuous-sounding 
name and address somewhere in the 
free world, to which Soviet citizens 
can write as if addressing a relative 
or a wartime acquaintance abroad. 
The response has been limited, but 
when one considers the risks involved 
each missive becomes tremendously 
meaningful, Naturally, most letters 
are unsigned or signed with fictitious 
names. Some ask for the small com- 
fort of a reply: “If you receive this, 
please sing for me ‘We Met by 
Chance’.” A few hardier souls trans- 
mit information they think may be 
useful to Radio Liberation. A re- 
cent letter from Orel, for example, 
under cover of fictitious family news, 
indicated the best reception times 
in that region. And from the Ukraine 
came intimate descriptions of misery 


in the villages, from the Baltic states 
accounts of genocidal terror. A 
Ukrainian wrote: “The Bolsheviks 
are as scared of your words as the 
devil is scared of incense. Many 
people listen to you but they are 
afraid to write letters.” Another ad- 
vised the broadcasters to resist Soviet 
efforts to lure them home by claiming 
improvements: “Life here goes on as 
before; nothing new has been added 
since you left.” A recurring note in 
this risk-laden correspondence is 
gratitude. Said one letter: “When I 
hear your voice, my eyes fill with 
tears of joy. I have a feeling that I, 
too, have friends.” 

Especially touching are letters in 
language veiled to confuse the cen- 
sors, Soviet refugees are past masters 
in decoding such things. One read: 
“Many thanks for your dear letters 
(i.e., broadcasts). Your relatives 
(i.e., listeners) are grateful that you 
are young and strong enough to do 
intensive work for everyday good 
(i.e., for freedom) .” 

“In the nature of the case,” says 
Howland H. Sargeant, former U. S. 
Assistant Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Affairs and current head of the 
American Committee, “Radio Libera- 
tion cannot know how large its audi- 
ence is or how deep the effects of its 
programs. There are no listener polls 
in that country, To some degree we 
are necessarily shooting in the dark. 
But every now and then comes a mes- 
sage from the target areas that makes 
staff members—and the Americans 


‘ who make the station possible—-- 


proud of their work.” 

And he cited one recently received 
from a Russian woman: 

“Glory to Jesus Christ! I received 
your letters (i.e., broadcasts) and 
am so happy that you are giving hope 
and consolation. I have been moved 
to a house (i.e., region) where the 
landlady (i.e., local authorities) is 
very unpleasant. She exploits me at 
every step. I have to work so hard 
that I have no time to look after my 
children. I am waiting for you( ie., 
liberation) .” 


Copyright 1958 by Enno Hobbing 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Behind the Soviet Scene 


Smolensk Under Soviet Rule. 
By Merle Fainsod. 
Harvard, 484 pp. $8.50. 


THIs BOOK deals with a unique col- 
lection of Soviet documents, the only 
one of its kind known in the West. 
When the German Army entered 
Smolensk in the summer of 1941, 
they found a huge archive of the local 
Communist organization and removed 
about 500 of the files to Germany. 
After the war, the papers came into 
American hands and were brought to 
this country. It took many years— 
perhaps too many—to study the ma- 
terial, which has yielded significant 
information on the past and present 
of the Soviet system. Despite the fact 
that the documents refer to develop- 
ments of two and three decades ago, 
they are not of purely historical in- 
terest only; many elements of the 
Soviet past have been conserved to 
this day as almost immutable essen- 
tials of Soviet state-building. 

Professor Fainsod, one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost authorities on contem- 
porary Russia, has done an outstand- 
ing job of selecting documents and 
explaining them. Systematically, he 
reviews the Party organization of 
Smolensk and its relations with the 
Central Committee; the Soviet state 
machinery; the GPU-NKVD and the 
justice agencies; collectivization and 
purges; the armed forces, education, 
censorship, and scores of other fac- 
tors great and small. 

In Smolensk, a typical Soviet city 
and province, all power in 1929-37 
lay in the hands of the so-called Big 
Three: the First Secretary of the local 
Party Committee, Ivan Rumyantsev; 
Second Secretary Shilman; and Com- 
mittee member and Chairman of the 
Smolensk Soviet, Rakitov. Rumyant- 
sev, who outranked the others, is the 
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smooth and clever administrator, en- 
trenched in his realm because of his 
good standing with the leadership in 
Moscow. He venerates Stalin; he 
knows how to carry out Stalin’s orders 
concerning food quotas, kolkhozes 
and purges. He climbs the ladder to 
become a member of the Central 
Committee. And then he falls in the 
great purge and disappears. 

The Party, in whose name Rum- 
yantsev speaks, is the only real power 
in the province. The Party makes 
appointments to all important ad- 
ministrative and economic posts, con- 
trols and decides everything. This 
fact has, of course, been well known, 
but in this account, with its hun- 
dreds of names, documents and de- 
tails, it becomes more obvious. Only 
two agencies in Smolensk are more 
or less independent of local Party su- 
pervision: the GPU-NKVD and the 
Army. They are dependent on central 
headquarters in Moscow for person- 
nel and instructions. The function of 
the Smolensk Party was usually 
limited to post factum approval of 
Moscow decisions. 

A few of the secret documents 
mentioned or reproduced in this book 
are highly interesting. Among them, 
for example, is a secret Stalin-Molo- 
tov letter of May 8, 1933, addressed 
to all Party committees and GPU 
agencies. Dispatched at a time when 
the holocaust of collectivization was 
almost over, it confirms by implica- 
tion the most tragic reports of the 
collectivization which have become 
known abroad. It forbade (after 
three years of horror and terror) “dis- 
orderly mass arrests in the country- 
side.” 





“Such arrests are made by chaj 
men of kolkhozes and members { 
kolkhoz administrations, by chairme 
of village soviets and secretaries ; 
Party cells, by raion and krai off 
cials; arrests are made by all wh 
desire to, and who, strictly speakin; 
have no right to make arrests. It j 
not surprising that in such a satu 
nalia of arrests, organs which do ha 
the right to arrest, including the o; 
gans of the OGPU and especially ¢ 
the militia, lose all feeling of moders 
tion and often perpetrate arrests wi 
out any basis, acting according t 
the rule: ‘First arrest, and then in 
vestigate.’ ” 

The letter orders the release fron 
prisons (or deportation) of numbe 
of inmates, and prescribes quotas 0 
deportations from certain province 
—from Smolensk, for instance, an ad 
ditional 500 households. 

Censorship is another field of regi 
mentation, and an interesting accoun 
of it is contained in this book. (This 
is of particular importance becaus 
a similar system is certainly in fore 
today.) All instructions were secre 
and, being secret, could be frank and 
revealing. In 1934, for example, if 
was forbidden to indicate crop yield 
or release data pertaining to grain de! 
liveries. 

“Specific news on railroad com 
struction in certain areas and on the 
hiring of labor for these projects was 
also interdicted. Caution was et 
joined in publicizing cattle diseases; 
the geographical location of epidemic: 
and the number of cattle involved 
were to be deleted. News on sales of 
Soviet bonds abroad, on loans to 
Outer Mongolia and other Kastem 
countries, on export losses, and om 
waves of withdrawals from savings 
banks was also forbidden. 

“Detailed data on court casé 
crimes and convictions were to 
withheld, and descriptions of the at 
tivities of the OGPU deleted. Special 
care was to be exercised to stop the 
publication of ‘distorted’ pictures 
Stalin and Lenin. Censors were 
guard against exaggerating the inci 
dence of kulak terror, arson, the mur 
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der of Soviet officials, election dis- 
orders, or other phenomena calculated 
to emphasize ‘internal instability’ in 
the USSR or the activities of anti- 
Soviet elements.” 

The purging of libraries sometimes 
presented the censors and authorities 
with especially puzzling questions. 
What should be done with “antho- 
logies on Marxism and other subjects 
written or edited jointly by Lenin, 
Zinoviev, V. Adoratsky and others? 
What of Lenin’s writings edited by 
Kamenev? What of bibliographies 
and memoirs about Lenin by Buk- 
harin, Kamenev, and other banned 
authors? What should be done in 
cases where Trotsky, for example, had 
written an article in an issue of the 
Communist International? Should the 
whole number be confiscated?” 

But, after endless purging of books, 
it was discovered in 1935 that there 
sill existed in factory libraries books 
by the Menshevik Martov, by Trot- 
sky, Zinoviev, Shliapnikov and Med- 
vedev. 

Concluding his report and analysis, 
the author asks the overriding ques- 
tion concerning the Soviet system and 
its stability : 

“The documents provide unim- 
peachable evidence of widespread 
mass discontent with Soviet rule. Yet, 
except for scattered outbreaks of vio- 
lence during the period of collectiviza- 
tion, oppositional moods never come 
to a focus in any form of organized 
challenge to the regime. Peasants, 
workers, and employes grumble and 
complain, but they are inert and 
apathetic so far as action is con- 
cerned. It is as if the will to resist 
were paralyzed, the conditions of con- 
spiratorial combat suspended, and 
every organizational alternative to 
Bolshevism had faded from the 
scene,” 

Fainsod is right when he says that 
‘important as force, terror, and or- 
ganization were, they cannot alone 
‘xplain the regime’s capacity to sur- 
vive and entrench itself despite a high 
margin of mass discontent.” 

The final answer to these questions 
has yet to be given. 
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The Values of the South 


The Southern Heritage. 
By James McBride Dabbs. 
Knopf. 273 pp. $4.00. 


ONE OF THE THEORIES of social 
scientists is that wherever one cul- 
tural pattern is dominant there are 
always alternative patterns. Cultural 
changes, instead of starting out quite 
new, often proceed by embracing one 
of these minor traditions with such 
success that they eventually become 
dominant. 

The Southern Heritage is a heroic 
effort by a Southerner to find and 
trace in the culture of his region 
whatever latent values might be 
stressed which are at variance with its 
obsession with segregation. 

So he reminds his readers of their 
traditional genius for good manners 
and personal relationships, flourish- 
ing on both sides under slavery, but 
sadly missing under segregation. 
These values cannot come to life again 
except under conditions of equality 
for both races. Dabbs points out that 
even at its most unjust, production in 
the South was always carried on with 
a regard for human factors which 
was lacking in the North because men 
there were harnessed not only to me- 
chanical rhythms but to an imper- 
sonal system. If industrialism comes 
to the South, it will bring with it 
equality and justice. To these, the 
South, if it is wise, can add a con- 
cern for human needs which might 
even teach the North some new 
values. 

Besides showing what the South 
might become, Dabbs tries valiantly 
to show Southerners what they are, 
and gives them the reasons they don’t 
want to face. Most of the fears about 
integration can be shown to be so 
irrational that it is clear these fears 
arise from hidden guilt; and even 
where the facts of Southern life pre- 
sent dangers—such as Negro violence 
and white sentimentality—these con- 


Reviewed by Priscilla Robertson 
Editor, “The Humanist” 


ditions can be traced to the system 
which prevents free expression of 
genuine emotion. 

Here let us give some samples of 
Dabbs’s wisdom: 

“Modern life is poor because it 
lacks significant pictures. Southern 
life is confused because it cherishes 
unreal pictures.” 

“There has recently been a wide 
outcry among Southern whites about 
the loss of peace and understanding 
between themselves and the Negroes 
. . « It is being ended mainly be- 
cause the Negroes don’t care any 
longer to be loved by the whites. This 
naturally makes the whites angry and 
they organize citizens’ councils to 
make the Negroes let them love them 
again. .. . This is typically southern. 
This is where you come out if you 
try to substitute love for justice.” 

“A part of the South’s present ex- 
citement over maintaining segregation 
is due to the fact that it senses how 
little it really cares, and is trying to 
whip up enthusiasm for an attitude 
no longer deeply believed in.” 

Even though one might whole- 
heartedly endorse Hodding Carter’s 
statement that this book is “the most 
meaningful comment on the race 
situation yet made by a Southerner,” 
like nearly all books of its type it is 
too long. Dabbs has a brilliant idea, 
he states it, and elaborates it with 
judicious illustrations and re-explana- 
tions. But then, in order to make 
his idea book-size, he has to repeat 
himself. 

American publishing badly needs 
a return to its pamphleteering tradi- 
tion, to make available essays of 
about a hundred pages, in a durable 
form. Dabbs’s provocative ideas on 
the South would have benefited from 
such a treatment. 









Only In America. 
By Harry Golden. 
World. 317 pp. $4.00. 


TIME was when to be an aficionado 
of Harry Golden was to be a member 
of a rather exclusive club. After all, 
only 15,000 of us subscribed to The 
Carolina Israelite, and even if the 
subscribers did include Carl Sand- 
burg, Earl Warren, Adlai Stevenson, 
Norman Thomas and Thomas E. 
Dewey, it still remained a_ select 
group. 

Through my “Let’s Be Human” col- 
umn in a number of labor papers, I 
happily informed a host of union 
members of Harry Golden’s uniquely 
humorous contributions to sanity on 
the segregation issue. Since Only In 
America is a selection of some of the 
best items from The Carolina Israelite, 
I knew I'd love it. 

But I didn’t expect so much com- 
pany. It was disconcerting to come to 
a party and hear an Irish interior 
decorator relate with relish Golden’s 
tales of the lower East Side and of 
conditions in the South. Everywhere 
I went, people were beating me to the 
punch with Golden stories. It was 
then I realized that Harry had a 
runaway best-seller on his hands. 

What is there about Harry Golden’s 
writings that so endears him to al- 
most everyone who knows him? 
“Sixteen years ago,” he says, “I 
wanted to publish a liberal newspa- 
per in North Carolina, but I was a 
Jew, a liberal and a Northerner. Ah, 
the odds were too much. So I in- 
sulated myself. I called the paper 
The Carolina Israelite. | use Jews as 
examples and rely on Gentiles to get 
the point.” Obviously they have, for 
more non-Jews than Jews subscribe. 

When the North Carolina state 
legislature met to enact a segregation 
plan, out came his Golden “Vertical 
Plan.” “What’s all the fuss about?” 
he wrote. Whites and Negroes “stand 
at the same grocery and super-market 
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The Vertical Negro and Other Studies 


Reviewed by Harry Fleischmm 


Director, National Labor Service ; 
former labor editor, Voice of America 


counters; deposit money at the same 
bank-teller’s window; pay taxes, light 
and phone bills to the same clerks; 
walk through the same dime and de- 
partment stores; and stand at the 
same drug-store counters. It is only 
when the Negro sits down that folks 
become panicky.” 

Therefore, suggested Golden, all 
the Southern legislatures need do is 
pass one small law to provide “stand- 
up type, old-fashioned bookkeeping 
desks” in schools, with “no seats.” 
Since “no one in the South pays the 
slightest attention to a vertical 
Negro,” quipped Harry, “this would 
solve our problem completely.” Even 
the segregationists laughed—and had 
qualms of conscience. 

Later, complaining that no school 
board had yet tried out his “Vertical 
Negro Plan,” Harry, undaunted, 
came up with a new “successfully- 
tested” Golden “Out-of-Order Plan.” 
Harry says he first tried his plan in 
a North Carolina city where Negroes 
make up 39 per cent of the popula- 
tion. He induced a department store 
manager to shut off the water in the 
store’s “white” water fountain and 
put up a sign, “Out of Order.” For 
the first day or two whites were hesi- 
tant, but little by little they began 
to sip from the water fountain labeled 
“colored.” By the end of the third 
week everyone was drinking from the 
same fountain—and not a single com- 
plaint to date. 

With tongue boring a hole in his 
cheek, Golden suggests that many 
Southern whites may accept desegre- 
gation more easily if the form of 
segregated facilities is maintained— 
even though it becomes clear that 
they are permanently “out of order.” 

Not everybody, however, has a 
sense of humor. The national paper 
of the White Citizens Councils, pub- 





lished in Jackson, Mississippi, printed 
an exposé of Harry Golden, addin, 
this editorial note: 

“The logical way to test whether a 
particular store is using the ‘Golden 
plan’ is to check white facilities bear. 
ing ‘out-of-order’ signs, to see if they 
are really ‘out-of-order.’ If not, im 
mediate protest to the management 
is indicated, which, if unsuccessful, 
should be followed by a campaign to 
spread the true facts concerning the 
duplicity of the scheme.” 

Don’t get the idea that Only i 
America deals primarily with th 
segregation problem. Golden’s min 
heart and wit range over the entir 
universe, with special attention, it i 
true, to the Lower East Side and th 
South. His essays on “Buying a Suil 
on the East Side,” “Two-for-a-Nicke 
Movies,” and “You Paid Fifty Cent 
and Kissed the Bride” are priceless. 

His account of a day spent with 
Carl Sandburg brings back memories 
of Victor Berger, Eugene V. Del: 
and August Claessens, the Jewish 
Daily Forward and the longtime So 
cialist struggle against Communism 
Golden’s article on “Shylock and Wil 
liam Shakespeare” is an erudite stud) 
which reveals that the play, seen i 
the context of its time, far from being 
anti-Semitic, was a sharp satire ot 
the Gentile middle-class and_ the 
pseudo-Christians. 

And I enjoyed his short, shor! 
story entitled “They Never Met 4 
Payroll,” which reads as follows: 

“1. Copernicus 

2. Galileo 

3. Newton 

4, Einstein.” 

Golden tells us that his writing 
makes him feel as happy as a mou 
in a cookie jar. If you want to enj! 
the same mood, read Only In Amer 
ica. 
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Realism and Utopia 


Dilemmas of Politics. 
By Hans J. Morgenthau. 
Chicago. 390 pp. $7.50. 


A DILEMMA is an insurmountable 
predicament: It means that one must 
choose between two decisions, both 
of which are bound to have disas- 
trous consequences. The existence of 
a dilemma in any context means that 
action is paralyzed. But an inescapa- 
ble choice between two evils does not 
necessarily constitute a dilemma. 
Thus, given an inescapable alternative 
between two undesirable choices, we 
must ask ourselves, first of all, wheth- 
er our predicament actually is in the 
nature of a genuine dilemma, or just 
one of those cases where one must 
choose the lesser of two evils. 

In Dilemmas of Politics, a collec- 
tion of essays on a great variety of 
topics, Professor Morgenthau deals 
with political predicaments of both 
kinds. The rationale for choosing the 
lesser evil, for example, is cogently 
put forth in the essay on “The Prob- 
lem of the National Interest.” The 
author argues here that “a rational 
order must be established among the 
values which make up the national 
interest and among the resources to 
be committed to them. . . . No nation 
has the resources to promote all de- 
sirable objectives with equal vigor; 
all nations must therefore allocate 
their scarce resources as rationally 
as possible.” 

To be sure, the concept of the na- 
tional interest is elusive and ambigu- 
ous, but this difficulty is not insur- 
mountable. We can, and must, dis- 
tinguish between the “hard core of 
the national interest,” its necessary 
and permanent components, and 
others which are contingent and vari- 
able. This distinction gives us a ra- 
tional basis for mapping the nation’s 
Political course, and in the present 
state of the world, we can use no 


other standard without courting dis- 
aster’. 
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Reviewed by Paul Kecskemeti 


Philosopher and essayist; contributor to 
“Partisan Review,’ “Commentary” 


Professor Morgenthau calls this 
principle that of “political realism.” 
Alternative guiding principles, point- 
ing to ultimate values not related to 
the national interest, reflect a think- 
ing which he calls “utopian” and 
vigorously rejects. 

Professor Morgenthau 
against the “utopian” position on two 
grounds. One is that “realism” is the 
only political theory that accurately 
describes the actual behavior of 
states. If “utopians” maintain that 
the U.S. has abandoned “power poli- 
tics” in favor of impartial, universal 
ideals, this merely shows that they 
don’t know American history. Alter- 
natively, and somewhat in contradic- 
tion to the argument just set forth, 
the author also allows that states 
sometimes do depart from “realism” 
and embark upon “utopian” courses 
of action; if so, however, they just 
sacrifice interest without being able 
to secure victory for their disinter- 
ested ideal. 

The first line of attack—there is 
only power politics; universal prin- 
ciples are merely ideological smoke- 
screens for real power interests— 
largely concerns the theory of politi- 
cal action. If this were all, we should 
have no urgent practical reason for 
combatting “utopian”. policy advice 
and championing “realistic” policies. 
Things are different, however, once 
we admit that “utopianism” is a pos- 
sible, though misguided, line of po- 
litical action. 

Morgenthau’s criticism of utopian- 
ism as a possible line of political ac- 
tion is based upon two essential 
points. For one thing, he takes issue 
with the abstract nature of “utopian” 
principles; for another, he detects a 
systematic error in them. 

The error of undue abstraction is 
discussed mainly in connection with 


argues 


the “utopian” principle of collective 
security. This principle holds that any 
attack upon one member of the inter- 
national community must be treated 
as an attack upon all. As long as we 
look at things in the abstract, one 
attack is just like any other, no mat- 
ter where it takes place. In the con- 
crete world, however, political dis- 
turbances affect the various states 
very differently, and no state could re- 
main an effective participant in inter- 
national politics if it automatically 
reacted io any disturbance in the 
same fashion, regardless of the con- 
sequences. 

The systematic error that Morgen- 
thau detects in “utopian” policy 
thinking has to do, in the main, with 
its idea of eliminating power from 
international life. Can we abolish the 
evils of war and conflict by an act 
of renunciation, by a decision to set- 
tle all problems as if differentials of 
strength did not exist? According to 
the writer, this is absurd. States may 
merge in larger units; they may ever 
form a world-wide federation. The 
politics of the larger unit, however, 
will still reflect power relationships. 
In fact, if we want peace and order 
to prevail in the larger unit, we must 
postulate a concentration of over- 
whelming power at some place within 
it; without this, there could be no 
world community but only anarchy 
worse than the one that exists today. 

There is, it seems to me, consider- 
able merit in all these anti-“utopian” 
arguments put forward by Morgen- 
thau. Yet the question arises whether 
Morgenthau’s critique of “utopian- 
ism” actually establishes the correct- 
ness of the “realist” view as pro- 
pounded by him. Has he done justice 
to the “realistic” considerations in- 
volved in what he terms the “utopian” 
doctrine? 

The doctrine of the national inter- 
est as the supreme standard for po- 
litical decisions has in fact been 
criticized on the “realistic” ground 
that adhesion to it must lead to a 
devastating, world-wide nuclear con- 
flict. In order to vindicate “realism,” 
defined as the doctrine of the national 
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interest, one would have to show that 
this consequence is not inevitable, 
and that sovereign national states, 
acting with an eye to their “perma- 
nent interest,” can very well avoid 
a disastrous conflagration. 

Morgenthau, however, never ar- 
gues along such lines. He takes it for 
granted that the advent of nuclear 
weapons has made the nation state 
obsolete: once several states possess 
nuclear weapons, national defense 
will become impossible, and the na- 
tion state “will connote not life and 
civilization but anarchy and univer- 
sal destruction. . . . Nationalism has 
had its day. . . . In the atomic age, 
it must make way for a political prin- 
ciple of larger dimensions, in tune 
with the world-wide configurations of 
interest and power of the age.” 

This admission, taken together 
with Morgenthau’s definition of po- 
litical realism as that view which “as- 
sumes the paramountcy of the na- 
tional interest,” confronts us with a 
real dilemma. We can be realistic 
and mature only if we make the per- 
manent national interest paramount 
in our foreign policy; we can survive 
only if we replace it by something 
else. 

The writer suggests that there is 
a way out of this dilemma: One can 
have both survival and maturity if 
he replaces the doctrine of the na- 
tional interest by one which is both 
realistic and supranational in scope. 
The reader of the book, however, is 
not helped by this, because no such 
doctrine is spelled out or even 
adumbrated. Morgenthau dismisses 
all existing supranational policy prin- 
ciples as immature and disastrous 
daydreams; all instances of “real- 
istic” political thinking which he pre- 
sents are framed in terms of national 
interest. Hence, his sudden admission 
that the advent of the atomic age is 
making short shrift of pre-atomic 
“realism” has a catastrophic effect. It 
leaves us suspended on the horns of 
a dilemma: either immaturity or de- 
struction. 

Some of the traditional dilemmas 
of politics, such as power vs. morality 











and scientific truth vs. socially useful 
myth, are also treated in the book. 
On the former, the author firmly re- 
jects the Machiavellian position; po- 
litical action, he says, is subject to 
universal moral principles. On the 
other hand, political action is also 
inevitably sinful. Here again, the 
problem is posed in terms of a dilem- 
ma, and it does not become clear how 
the dilemma can be overcome. 

The same is true of Morgenthau’s 
treatment of the problem of truth vs. 
socially useful myth. He states that 
the political theorist who is faithful 
to his mission of telling the truth 
must bring things out into the open 
that society wants to conceal; he 












must adopt a subversive, revolution 
ary attitude toward “vested inte, 
ests.” That is fine, but the questig 
remains what stable order can be» 
up to replace the one subverted by 
the discovery of truth. Will th 
theorist assume the responsibility for 
erecting a stable political order based 
upon truth rather than myth? h 
other words: Can he show how th 
dilemma of the inescapable choice 
between falsehood and _ instability§ vr 
may be overcome? Mari 

Morgenthau puts us in presence off fom 
the dilemma but does not lead us out 
of it. Stating unresolved dilemmas 
has its value in stimulating thought, 








Catskill Confidential 


Heroes and Orators. 
By Robert Phelps. 
McDowell, Obolensky. 305 pp. $3.75. 

THE COMEDY OF MANNERS is a 
legitimate form of the novel of which 
we have many admirable examples. 
But when the comedy is concerned al- 
most wholly with the sexual manners 
of the characters, the result is likely 
to be rather unrewarding. Regret- 
fully, the reader of Mr. Phelps’s novel 
is forced to this conclusion despite 
the prevailing excellence of his style 
and the skill of his narrative. 

Heroes and Orators is not a porno- 
graphic book, any more than is Na- 
bokov’s Lolita. But neither is it a love 
story as the jacket alleges. Where 
Nabokov’s unheroic Humbert man- 
ages to persuade us of the genuineness 
of his love for the nymph whose life 
he wrecks by his obsession, Phelps’s 
assorted characters are so constrained 
by the arid physical dimension of 
their passions that, with perhaps a 
single exception, they never become 
very interesting either as heroes or 
as orators. 

The exception is Margot, whose 
working discipline as a successful 
commercial artist is matched by the 
severity with which she sublimates the 


but it cannot be the last word. T 












Reviewed by James Rort) 


sexual dimension of her love for th 
promiscuous child-wife of her ex 
husband. The other characters do nol 
attempt seriously to regulate either 
their sexualizing or their drinking, 


: B 

that the author’s account of their un ‘i 
amusing exploits is lacking in the el eu 
ments of moral conflict on which one’ ba 
interest in the human drama so largel Oliv 
depends. | oT ais 
The scene of the novel is an easil Uly: 
recognizable artists’ colony in Coh 
Catskills. Phelps’s account of wh Mis 
goes on there surpasses both in frank pa 
ness and incredibility anything thal Niel 
Ny NIG) 

has thus far appeared in Confiden: T 


tial. It would have been fairer, how ok 
ever, as well as more interesting, if 
the author had supplied a little mor 
of the context of normal living. 

Not all of the summer residents 
New York City’s Catskill reservolt 
watershed are drunk and disorderly 
all of the time. There is in fact# 
running social battle between thot 
who are and those who aren’t. Phelps 
if he had wished, might well har 
made interesting literary capital o# 
of this conflict. 
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SHIPLEY 






Ulysses in Night-Town. Arranged by 
Marie Barkentin and Padraic Colum 
from James Joyce’s Ulysses. Produced by 
K. Marechal, Oliver M. Sayler and Marie 
Barkentin. At the Rooftop Theater. 


HE SHIMMERING LIGHTS of the 
i al season have sparkled with 
dancing. The first three Broadway 
openings have been of ballet com- 
panies, two of them well worth the 
attentive eye. Jerome Robbins’s 
Ballet U.S.A., at the Alvin (repeating 
the same program nightly), is a de- 
lightful and amusing diversion. The 
American Ballet Theater Company, 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
presents a varied repertoire of 
comedy and beauty. Both companies 
are adorned with superb dancers. 

Before the new season takes up all 
our attention, however, there is one 
continuing off-Broadway production 
that demands a word. For 20 years, 
Oliver Sayler and Marie Barkentin 
have dreamt of dramatizing Joyce’s 
Ulysses. With an assist by Padraic 
Colum, and a lift by Zero Mostel, 
Miss Barkentin’s version has finally 
come to the stage with Ulysses in 
Night-Town. 

The hurlybaloo, hubbub and huz- 
zah aroused by Samuel Beckett’s, 
Joyce’s one-time secretary, muddled 
and muddy Waiting for Godot is 
misdirected. The clamor should re- 
sound from the rooftop where Joyce’s 
phantasmagorias of the Dublin night 
have been brought into vivid, eerie 
life and whirling action. Let me set 
the audience straight: if you are not 
familiar with nor interested in J oyce’s 
Ulysses, this play is not for you. But 
whether -ou regard his book as a 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Whirlwind Tour 
Of Night-Town 


masterpiece or (as I do) a magnifi- 
cent failure—no coherent work of 
art, but one of the most influential 
literary experiments of the century— 
you will find that the Rooftop produc- 
tion pries the lid off Joyce’s Pandora 
box and lets the ripe contents fly all 
over the stage. 

The main concern of the play is 
the night-town coursing, as “Ulysses” 
Leopold Bloom and his “son Tele- 
machus” Stephen Daedalus converge 
and finally come together. But the 
opening scene of the play is also the 
book’s opening, and the final wisp of 
Mrs. Bloom’s reverie that closes the 
book is neatly caught into the action, 
as Blazes Boylan chortles over the 
horned Bloom. 

The first movement of Dublin town 
at night follows the wandering Bloom 
out of a comic ride in a funeral 
coach, past wraiths of old amours and 
haunts of whores, into tangles of re- 
ligion and Irish patriotism (the first 
Jewish Mayor of Dublin is at our 
doors again!). As wish-dream and 
fear-nightmare toss Bloom high, then 
boot him low, he moves from soaring 
egocentric fancies to spectacles of 
degrading abasement, until he licks 
the fat brothel-mistress’ boots. The 
second movement draws more fully 
upon the brothel scene, where young 
Daedalus afrolicking, or seeking ref- 
uge from too gloomy thoughts, is 
carried forth by his “father” Bloom 
and helped toward the peace of home. 

The many motifs that interwhirl 
need not be now disentangled. They 
surge upon the stage like scudding 
clouds lit by great lightning flashes; 
or they pile like the pyramid of bar- 
rels—ten high—we used to erect on 


Election Day, to go up to glory in a 
blazing bonfire. Scores of figures 
seem to flicker in the flames: denizens 
of night-town luring their prey; false 
friends and victims of Bloom, gather- 
ing to testify against him, to put him 
down; boonfellows of Stephen and 
the loose ladies of his caustic ca- 
rouse; and to one side, constantly 
returning, the bed-loving, beautiful 
and inexhaustible Mrs. Bloom. 

Dominating all the characters is 
the 20th-century Ulysses, the bum- 
bling, unfaithful, sloppy, masochistic, 
muddled, warm-hearted Bloom, 
Joyce’s character brought consum- 
mately to life by Zero Mostel. In his 
earlier shows, this gifted comic actor 
gave too great a sense of strain, 
sweated through his role; in this, his 
most difficult part, he is most at home 
and most at ease, and achieves his 
greatest triumph. His bewildered ac- 
ceptance of life’s buffetings, his glad 
takings of success but his refusal to 
despair in dark moments, his almost 
mothering devotion to Stephen, com- 
bine—as it were incidentally—into a 
comic creation of a rich aspect of 
Bloom. The book Ulysses offers other 
aspects, and of course many of its 
values—as in the long discussion of 
Hamlet—are not to be found in this 
drama, which presents only the swirl 
of the night-town. But that in itself 
is a tumultuous outthrusting of life. 
And the Bloom we see here rises ta 
the universal pathos, fringed with 
comic irony, of a Goha le simple o1 
The Vicar of Wakefield. The play is 
a whirlwind somehow tamed into art. 

The direction is fast paced, with 
excellent use of levels and segments 
of the stage to carry along the swift 
scenes, The many characters are well 
cast and well employed, to convey 
the mood of this maggoty midnight 
battle, in which the contending forces 
are not Good and Evil but many little 
goodnesses and many petty impulses, 
the bugbears, bats, bluebirds and 
blossoming hopes that haunt the 
human mind. A fair wind and a long 
voyage to Barkentin and Sayler! The 
original Ulysses “ran” for a full ten 
years. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


FORMOSA 


It is interesting that William Henry Cham- 
berlin in his September 29 column on Quemoy 
and Formosa does not deal with the wishes 
of the people who live on those islands. The 
proposal of self-determination has not been 
heard either from Chiang or Mao; those who 
would consult the peoples involved are labelled 
“provocateurs” and “running dogs of im- 
perialism” by Peking, and “Communist agents” 
by Taipeh. The fact is, however, that the 
desires of the people, if allowed to be freely 
expressed, would please neither Chinese despot 
but would serve both freedom and peace. 

There is little doubt, for example, that the 
native Formosans would prefer independence 
and neutrality. This could be guaranteed by 
the United Nations as well as the Great Powers 
involved, and would make any attack on 
Formosa the cause of a united resistance by 
the entire free world. The same would be 
true if a UN trusteeship were established on 
Formosa; the islanders would doubtless prefer 
this to either Chiang’s or Mao’s regime. As 
for Quemoy and Matsu, the peoples there would 
probably prefer whatever solution effectively 
took them off the firing line. This might be 
internationalization (of the type that prevailed 
in such cities as Tangier and Trieste), which 
the Chinese might find useful. Or it might be 
accession of the islands to China after transfer 
of their population to independent Formosa. 

These considerations of popular feeling are 


what distinguish the Chinese islands from 
Berlin—contra Secretary Dulles. The issue in 
Berlin was not military; nor was it morale 


in West Germany. It was political; the militant 
democratic faith of the old German capital, 
expressed in free elections and numerous other 
demonstrations. The Communists attempted to 
crush that faith by many political-subversive 
means before they tried the blockade. But the 
unarmed Berliners were determined to uphold 
democracy and did. 

The real difference between Berlin and the 
Chinese islands may perhaps be best under- 
stood by noting that while not only Berlin but 
perhaps all East Germany would have freely 
chosen Social Democrat Ernst Reuter as its 
leader, Chiang Kai-shek—evicted from China— 
can his will on Formosa and the 
islands only by the grace of American arms. 
London OLIVER Pym 


impose 


EDUCATION 


May I add a postscript to the article by 
Norman Jacobs, “Educators Weigh Challenge 
to Schools” (NL, June 23), which reports on 
the seminar on education sponsored by — the 
Tamiment Institute at Tamiment Pennsylvania. 
I participated in that seminar and found 








it the most stimulating of those which I haf 
attended since sputnik was placed into orbit, 

I returned from Tamiment, convinced % 
never before of the need for a more iniensified 
preparation in general and liberal arts studies 
for teachers, supervisors and administrators, A 
few days before the seminar, Pennsylvania had 
laid down the requirement of a minimum of 
two years of general education for all teachers, 
Since the seminar, we are requiring teacher 
taking post-graduate work for a permanent 
certificate to devote one-third of their program 
to general education. We are also planning 
to alter requirements for bachelor’s and master’s 
equivalent certificates, stressing general and 
liberal arts studies, and we are reviewing 
general education in the secondary schools 
with a view to enriching the program. 

The informal discussions held during the 
course of the seminar and the panel on 
“America and the World Scene” convinced me 
of the importance of giving our social studies 
teachers’ a strong background in international 
affairs, and, particularly, in America’s role 
in world affairs. I was impressed by the im 
portance of making Russian one of the 
languages tought in the secondary schools; and 
as a result of recommendations I have made, 
it is expected that students from ten of our 
larger secondary schools will study Russian in 
the coming school year. Finally, your readers 
will be interested to know that as an outcome 
of the seminar, we are arranging to have rep: 
resentatives of the State Education Department 
interview outstanding scholars and educators 
in Pennsylvania to ascertain their views 
how to strengthen the educational program. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cyar_es H. Borx™ 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


RUSSIANS 


In Tue New Leaver of September 1, Sergei 
Pushkarev vehemently criticizes my recent col- 
umn on points of unlikeness between Russians 
and Americans. In particular, he tries to estab 
lish inconsistency between my tribute to the 
great contribution which Russian exiled schol- 
ars (such as Rostovtsev, Vassiliev, Karpovich, 
Eliseev and many others) have made to Ameti- 
can culture and scholarship and my assertion 
that many “defectors” from the Soviet Union 
have found life in America and other Westem 
countries uncongenial. 

It seems to me that there is a marked psycho 
logical difference between the scholars whom | 
mentioned, all of whom belong to the olde 
generation of Russian political and cultural 
exiles, and the younger generation of exiles 
who left the Soviet Union during and afte 
the Second World War. It is the members of 
this last group (and on this point I 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


most people who have come in contact with 
many of them would bear me out) who often 
find adjustment to American and Western con- 
ditions difficult. This is largely because their 
characters and working habits were formed 
under the influence of a system where a dicta- 
torial state tells its subjects what to do and 
assigns them to jobs. 

As a Russian historian, Mr. Pushkarev should 
be familiar with the many profound differences 
in political, economic, social and intellectual 
background which create differences in Russian 
and American national character. A good cur- 
rent example of the element of absolutist ex- 
tremism that is much more characteristic of 
Russian than of American temperament is the 
decision of some thousands of Doukhobors, set- 
tled for some sixty years in Canada, to seek 
return to Russia. A strange decision, in view 
of what should be the well known Soviet atti- 
tude toward religion, pacifism and independent 
education, on which the Doukhobors lay such 
stress that a violent minority, who now propose 
to return to Russia, created continual head- 
aches among Canadian administrators by stag- 
ing naked parades and burning down schools. 
Cambridge, Mass. WiLt1aAmM Henry CHAMBERLIN 


NOTE 


The excerpt from Professor Merle Fainsod’s 
book, Smolensk Under Soviet Rule (NL, Sep- 
tember 22), was reprinted by permission of 
the publisher, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; copyright 1958 by the Rand 
Corporation. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so bet 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of T 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y¥.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 


EUROPE 


Summer 1959 —9 weeks 


We'll seo the usuat, plus North Africa. Yu lavia, East 
ES seer tint ott Bit at ait ho 

ed n or e un as who 
don’t wan: to be herded areund. Write Ye: , . 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255SEQUOIA = (BoxL) _— Pasadena, Calif. 











October 6, 1958 





CONTINUOUS D 
PERFORMANCES! 10:30 ee 
POPULAR PRICES! : _M. 


50th St. & 7th Ave. ©CI 7-6000 is 








Produced and Directed by 
GEORGE ABBOTT & STANLEY D' IN 











sme 24EE TONY CURTIS 
SIDNEY POITIER . 




















MARKING after 6.M. weekdays, ail 
Son Hi ome Garage, | 6th Ave. & "auth St 


Doors Open 9:45 A. M. Vi CTO R IA 


12:14 A.M. 
Lote Film 12: B'wey & 46th S*. 





























p R O T e C T YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1,000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are 
returnable upon withdrawal a membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
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TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
PUBLIC SERVICE PAMPHLETS 


DEMOCRACY AND DESEGREGATION 
by Sidney Hook 
15¢; 100 copies 


U.S. HOUSING: A NEW PROGRAM 
by Charles Abrams 


THE CRISIS IN U.S. DEFENSE 
by Klaus Knorr 


LET A HUNDRED FLOWERS BLOOM 


by Mao Tse-tung 
{notes and introduction by G. F. Hudson) 


CONSERVING OUR GREAT OUTDOORS 
by Richard Neuberger 


free on request; include 4c postage 


THE TAMIMENT. INSTITUTE 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. ALgonquin 5-6250 


A Cultural, Educational and Social Welfare Project of the People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc., Tamiment, Pa. 











